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CHAPTER I. 



SILENT YET SURE. 



On the evening of the day on which Lady 
Florinda af riyed at Dover, she was walking 
with her friends on the promenade, when 
they met Mr. L*Estrange, who was just 
returning from a day's fishing with some of 
the oflBcers at the Castle. 

His winning manner and high-bred ap- 
pearance favourably impressed Lady Florinda, 
who constituted him her cavalier servente 
during her stay, which was not very long, 
for on the third morning after her arrivai, 
while she was talking to Lady Digby, the 
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2 FEA^•CESCAS LOVE. 

house was shock to its foundation as by the 
report of a salvo of artiUerj. 

" Good heavens, Ti-hat is that 1 " and the 
alarmed lady rushed cut on to the balcony. 

" That," repUed Lady Digby, " is the inen 
practising over head. I disliked it very 
much at first, but l've got used to it now." 

"Oh, dear!" exclaimed Lady Florinda. 
"I could not endure this for a moment. 
Emma, you say you are ili, but your nenres 
must be as strong as those of a borse. Oh ! 
there it goes again," as a second report was 
heard, and a ball went skimming over the 
bright waters. 

She sank on the nearest sofà. " Pray get 
me the vinaigrette, Barbara," she said, in a 
faint voice ; " and will some one ring for John 
to order the carriage ? I feel seriously ili — I 
do, indeed — I hope I shan't faint. Barbara ! " 
she called a little louder, that young lady not 
replying to her first summons, but leaning 
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ecstatically over the balcony, watching the 
shore. 

*' Yes, mamma dear, I am here/' 

" Your vinaigrette, my dear ; and, Emma, 
you must ali come and see me at the Lord 
Warden. I could not trust myself in this 
neighbourhood on any consideration. Why, 
the cliff might fall down and bury one at any 
moment/' 

So her ladyship retreated to the opposite 
side of the harbour, and a day or so after- 
wards embarked with ali her dogs, parrots, 
and servants, on board the packet, en route 
for Baden-Baden. Before she left she agreed 
that Barbara was to remain with the Digbys 
till the spring, when they were ali to come 
up to town, and the two girls were to be 
presented at Court, and spend their first 
season in London. 

Lady Florinda's absence did not occasion 
very much regret ; in fact, it was a great 
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relief to the whole of the party when she was 
off, for during her short stay she managed 
somehow or other to discompose them ali. 

Barbara already looked forward with plea- 
suro to the time when they should go to 
London. Though there were moments when, 
in a fit of sudden ponitence, she would throw 
herself upon her cousin's breast, and, weeping, 
reiterate her determination to become a nun, 
stili the slìght tasto of fashionable life she 
experienced at Dover gave her an inclina- 
tion to see more. If the girl could bave 
analysed her own feelings, and looked into 
her heart, she would bave seen there a 
lingering contentment, that even if she would, 
she could not change her state so soon ; 
and though regarding her entrance into 
religion ultimately as an absolute certainty, 
she was by no means sorry at the thought 
it might not happen for years. 

It was very pleasant at Ostanleigh with 
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her aunt and cousin, and that grave, earnest 
man who had become so dear to tliem ali — 
dearer stili to Francesca, who, though she 
dreaded a worldly life, stili, like Barbara, 
looked forward to the uncertainty of the 
time when she should take her vows with no 
unwilling eyes. Home was very sweet to her 
gentle, loving heart. Her noble father, her 
tender mother, her passionate, wilful cousin 
— these were the golden links in the chain 
of her existence — the brightest flowers in her 
life's fair garden ; and not the least attractive 
of them ali was Mr. L'Estrange, who had 
become almost as one of the family, so con- 
stantly was he with them. 

Francesca regarded him in the light of a 
dear elder brothev, or, at least, she fancied 
she did. Her brother Bruno she had not 
seen for years. He was much younger than 
Mr. L'Estrange, and from what she recol- 
lected about him, he cared more for dogs 
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and horses thaa anything else. She was sure 
he would never understand her like Philip. 
There was not the same sympathy between 
them — their tastes and dispositions being so 
utterly opposite ; but Philip was everything 
to be desired in a brother. 

So when they went back to Ostanleigh, and 
the merry Christmas time carne round, Fran- 
cesca felt more deeply than ever how dear 
Philip had become to her — how necessary to 
her daily existence. The house was filled 
with charming and agreeable people-nice 
men and fascinating women ; but it was his 
hand that ever helped her to her saddle, 
that turned over her music, that sought the 
fairest flowers for her hair, that pressed hers 
gently in the mazy dance. When the hoUy, 
with its shining berries and bright green 
leaves, hung high amongst the rafters in the 
old baronial hall, when the yule-log blazed 
cheerfuUy on the hearth, while outside the 
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snow fell fast and thickly on the ground, 
they would sit round the fire burning 
nuts and telling ghost tales till Barbara's 
cheeks blanched with fear, and even Fran- 
cesca slirunk timidly closer to her mother's 
chair. 

The General was in bis glory at times like 
these ; the generous hospitality for which he 
was always distinguished caused him to throw 
open bis doors, not only to bis friends, but to 
the poorer tenantry that lived on the estate ; 
and the kitchens of Ostanleigh teemed with 
the good cheer that was provided both for 
the rich and the poor. As he sat at the 
head of bis table, bis face beaming with 
pleasure, bis kindly smile lighting upon ali, 
he looked just what he was — 

** A fine old English gentleman, one of the olden time.*' 

Though, to bear him talk sometimes, one 
would bave supposed him the greatest epicure 
in existence, and that ho only lived for the 
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next meal to come round — the General was 
about the sparest eater for a man that 
could possibly be, scarcely taking sufficient 
to keep body and soul together. He 
loved to see his friends around him— to 
gather together the companions of his youth 
— those who had been with him through 
pleasant ways, and in the hour of danger. 
He would talk to them of old times, of the 
generation that had sprung up that "knew 
not Joseph/* His voice was over the loudest 
and cheeriest, and some of the tales he told 
would make the old walls ring again with 
laughter. They would be mostly of his cam- 
paigns in foreign lands ; but frequently his 
stories would be about Ireland, and of the 
adventures he had had during his long stay 
there. 

*' Were any of you ever at an Irish 
funeral ? ** he asked, one evening. " l'il teli 
you a tale about one, the queerest I ever 
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heard, and I can vouch for its truth, for it 
was told me by my own cousin, on whose 
estate it happened^ and who was present at it 
himself. 

" Riding one day with him over his grounds 
we carne upon an old man who was planting 
potatoes in a field. 

" ' Hallo, Pat/ crìed my cousin, * wlio 
gave you leave to set your potatoes 
bere 1 ' 

" ' Ah, suro, yer honner,' cried the man ; 
' the field was going to the bad, and it's the 
praties that'U be the Hfe of it/ 

" Saying which he puUed off" his hat, and 
to my astonishment ali his hair came oflF at 
the same timo — the fact was he wore a wig, 
and had it sewn in his hat for fear of losing it. 
I burst into a fit of laughter, and, when 
we were out of hearing, my cousin said, — 

"l'U teli you a tale, George, about that 
old fellow ; he has lived on the estate for 
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years, but he died and was yery nearly 
buried once. The fact is, Pat Doolan was a 
great rascal in his youth, and a terrible friend 
of the bottle, and in one of his drunken bouts 
he fell into a sort of fit or trance, and was 
supposed to be dead. There was a great 
huUabaloo and gathering of his friends and 
relati ves, for Pat ' was a general favourite, 
and they had what they called a grand pro- 
cession to the grave ; but when they arrived, 
they discovered that by some mischance or 
other the grave had been dug too short, so 
they were obliged to put down the coffin 
while it was being enlarged. It was a 
wretched affair, made of the commonest 
planks, and the jolt they gave while letting 
it down loosened the nails, and the lid flew 
off. Whether the thump or the fresh air 
revived Pat I don't know ; but to the horror 
and amazement of them ali, he sat bolt 
upright, and asked where he was. The 
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devils ali fled at first, but finding he nerer 
stirred, crept cautiously back one by one. 

" * Pat, is that you 1 ' 

" ' Faix an' it is/ 

" ' Is it dead or aliye that ye are 1 ' 

"* Alive, yer rascals, as TU soon let ye 
know when I get out of this/ 

" * But it's dead that yeVe been, Pat, my 
honey/ 

"'The diyil itisi' 

" \ And the priest will never forgive y e 
becase of the hatband and scarf,' cried one 
of the party, with a laugh. 

" So they crowded round him, and giving 
him some fresh clothes, fiUed up the grave, 
and carried their resuscitated comrade home 
in triumph. I was standing near with some 
friends, and before they left we made up a 
little fund for Pat, in which the priest joined, 
to help him to begin life agaìn. 

" No doubt the rest of the day was spent 
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in merry-making and rejoicings ; but it 
scems that Pat, whose conscience had been 
pricked by bis near escape from a liying 
tomb, determined that part of the money 
should go to pay the debts he owed when 
he was supposed to bave died. 

" So he sallied forth in the aflernoon when 
it was just growing dark, and entering a 
small grocer's shop in the village, rapped 
lustily on the counter with bis shillelagh. 

" ' Who's there ? * cried out the shop- 
keeper from the parlour at the back of the 
shop. 

" ' It's me, Pat Doolan, come to pay you 
the thirteen shillings I owe you/ 

" The terrified shopkeeper, who had seen 
Pat Doolan carried forth that moming to be 
buried, but had not heard of bis resuscita- 
tion, never doubted but what the spirit of 
bis uDhappy creditor had returned from pur- 
gatory to pay his debts. 
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" * Gìt out of my shop, Pat Doolao/ he 
screamed in agony, * I won't take a blessed 
farthing from you/ 

" * But IVe come to pay you/ says Pat, * I 
cannot rest till I do.' 

" ' I teli you I won't have yer money/ 
cried the man, not daring to enter his 
shop, but peering at his ghostly visitor 
through the little square hole in the parlour 
door. 

"*But you must^' cried Pat; Tve come 
on purpose to pay you/ 

" * I won^t, indade I won't. Will yer git 
out of this, Pat Doolan ? ' 

" ' Not till yeVe taken the siller/ 

" ' Oh, by the crass o' Christ,* groaned the 
wretched tradesman, *git out of my shop 
and I forgive ye every farthing of the 
debt/ 

" Pat neyer waited for more, but returned 
to his cot for fear his comrade might change 
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his mind ; but he never liyed with his wife 
again, for he had only two shirts in the 
world — a new and an old one — ^and she had 
buried him in the latter." 




CHAPTER IL 

HELOISE AND ABELARD. 

When the winter blossomed into spring, 
when the snowdrops opened their dewy cups, 
and the crocnses laughed in the merry March 
air, Francesca took it into her wise little head 
that she would like to learn Greek, and wished 
her father to engagé a professor ; but Mr. 
L^Estrange was only too glad of the oppor- 
tunity of offering his services^ which were 
eagerly accepted. So, for two or three hours 
a day, she was engaged poring over the lexi- 
con, while Philip in turn scolded, praised, or 
laughed at his pupil and her quaint attempts 
at forming the Greek letters. But she made 
rapid progress, and in a very short timo 
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could both read and translate well, while 
Philip made equal progress in another way. 

Mrs. Woodstock generally sat in the same 
room while the studies were going on ; some 
times Barbara would stop, but then she gene- 
rally managed to spoil the lesson, and it 
ended in the hook beìng cast aside for the 
day. More frequently they were alone to- 
gether — as Philip was almost a son of the 
house, and the Generars confidence in him 
was unbounded. 

How was it ali to end ? The old, old story 
of Abelard and Heloise — of the tutor trans- 
formed into the lover, of the master become 
the slave. And she, who to Heloise's beauty 
and learning united Heloise's loving heart, 
how could she help worshipping that grand, 
gifted nature ; that wondrous scholar, who, 
the very personification to her of everything 
that was great and good, subdued alike her 
intellect and heart. She listened to him as 
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the young Abbess of Paraclete did to the 
future monk of Cluny ; she hung upou his 
words, drinking in ali their delicious sweetness, 
imbibing fresh deep draughts of love with 
the pure, soft, melodious Greek. Her cheeks 
flushed with enthusiasm when he recited from 
Xenophou^s "Anabasis" some passages in the 
Eetreat of the Ten Thousand. She trembled 
with rapture over the burning strains of 
Sappho : and ali this while, oh blind, foolish 
child, she never dreamed that the love she 
wept over found its reflex in her heart ; the 
passion that fiUed Sappho's soul was growing 
daily in her own : but she went on likening 
PhiUp in her imagination to a beloved brother, 
and thinking how sorry, oh ! Iiow very sorry 
she should be when she should never see him 
more. 

And then a change came over her. The 
quiet, obedient Francesca, grew refractory 
and impatient. She was subject to fits of 
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moody silence, and then slie lost her appetite, 
and would sliut herself up for hours in her 
room, and become silentand reserved. There 
were times whon she grew petulant and wilful 
with her master, when she -would not leam 
her lessons, but declared she hated the musty 
old books, and wanted to be out in the park. 
And the grave philosopher would humour ali 
her whims, and, shutting up the books, go off 
"with her for a ramble in the sweet green 
lanes, where the hawthorn was just burst- 
ing into bud, and the wood-violet spent its 
fragrance on the air. 

One day she made him very angry. They 
had just mastered a difficult passage, and 
were about to translate it together, when 
Francesca suddenly sprang up from her seat 
and declared she would not learn another 
word. Mr. L'Estrange was seriously an- 
noyed, but he made no remark, only 
quietly put the hook on its accustomed shelf, 
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and taking another down commenced to 
read. 

The wilful beauty stood by the window, 
her fair face flushed, evidently waiting for 
him to speak. But Philip never stirred ; he 
went ou with his reading as though he were 
utterly unconscious of her presence. So pre- 
sently she stole a glance at him from under 
her long lashes, and said, impatiently, " Why 
do you not speak V 

"You did not lead me to suppose you 
desired any conversation," said Philip, cour- 
teously laying down his hook, and looking 
at ber. 

« I hate Greek ! '' 

" So it would appear. What a pity you did 
not discover that fact before/' 

He was evidently not going to make any 
conciliatory terms ; so, after a pause — "I 
must be a great trouble to you, Mr. L'Es- 
trange/' 
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"It is your own fault if you are, Misa 

Digby/^ 

TLis was uot the answer she desired. This 

implied she was a trouble, so she stamped her 

little foot, and said, stili more angrily, — 

" I shall be glad when we go to London." 

He looked at her with the old amused smile 
in his eyes, but it was only his eyes that 
smiled; the rest of his face was grave, eren 
stern. 

" You will soon bave your wishes gratified/^ 

The angry lips flung back an answer, — 

" How delighted you will be." 

" I did not say so, Miss Digby." 

"No, but you implied it. I wish I had 
neyer seen you." And, without waiting for 
his reply, she walked out through the window 
into the pleasaunce. 

He followed her with his eyes, but did not 
attempt to restrain her, as she hoped he 
would. So, with a choking sensation in her 
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throat, she went and sat down near the lake. 
She was horribly vexed, both with herself 
and Tvith him. With him for his apparent 
indiflFerence, and with herself for having given 
way to such au ebuUition of temper. And for 
no reason in the world. He was doing ali he 
could to teach her, to help her to master her 
difficulties, and she had flung his kindness in 
his face, and been rude and unladylike to her 
father's guest and friend. And for what? — 
she could not teli. She could not analyse 
her feelings ; ali she knew was that she felt 
she hated him, and longed to fly away from 
his presence. 

When she met him again it was at dinner. 
Her pride prevented her showing before her 
family the annoyance that she felt ; but she 
treated him with studied politeness, only 
answering in monosyllables when necessity 
compelled her to reply to his remarks. 

As for Philip, no ordinary observer could 
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have detected the least difference in his man- 
ner ; he chatted, laughed, talked "with his 
usuai good temper to ali : only Francesca 
felt the coldness with which he addressed her, 
the haughty reserve with which he awaited 
her replies. But as evening drew on, the 
proud, wilful little heart grew penitent, and 
she forgot ali her bitter feelings, and only 
remembered how kind and good it was of 
him to givo up his timo to her as he did — 
how patient and forbearing he was with ali 
her childish ways, her wearying stupidity ; 
and then she stole into the library, where he 
was sitting reading by the dim lamp-light, 
and creeping dose up to his chair before he 
was aware of her presence, murmured, — 

"I was very rude to you this raorning, 
won't you forgi ve me V 

He could have taken her in his arms then 
and there, and poured forth ali his pent-up 
passionate love into her ears ; he could have 
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tpld her that it was he, not she, who should 
plead for pardon, for daring to love "with an 
earthly love one of God's own beautiful angels. 
But, by a violent eflFort, he overcame his im- 
pulse, and gazing into the beseeching eyes, on 
'whose quivering lashes the ready tears were 
glistening, said fondly, " Ah, Francesca mia^ 
v^hat has poor Homer done that he should be 
treated so badly % " 

She bent her head so humbly, so implor- 
ingly. "I do not know. I was very un- 
grateful. I cannot teli what made me so 
ungenerous, but for my life I could not 

heip ar 

He looked at her, grave and thoughtful 
stili, with one of those far-searching looks 
that seemed to read her very soul. 

" Povera Francesca,'' he said. 

" Philip," for she had learned to cali him 
Philip during their Constant intercourse, — 
"Philip,'' she said, earnestly, "I do not 
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know what has come over me. I cannot 
understand myself; my life has become an 
enigma to me. Cans't thou unravel it, dear 
friend r' 

He started from his chair, and paced up 
and down the room. " Child, child ! *' he 
cried, "you know not what you say/' 

She did not. She had a yague idea that 
she had ofifended him unwittingly again, and 
she looked at him fearfully, not daring to 
utter a word. He saw her look, for he 
came suddenly towards her, and taking her 
hand, said,— 

" Nay, sweet one, it is I who must entreat 
forgiveness now, for I think I have terrified 
you Tvith my strange abruptness. Little fairy," 
— placing his hand caressingly on her head — 
" you know not what it is to have a ray of 
light breaking through the shade of a darkened 
room, and then with your own hand to dose 
the lattices." 
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She did iiot comprehend liim; but she 
knew he had forgiven her, and she went on 
in her pretty beseeching manner. "Then 
Homer may come down once more V 

" Yes, if you will promise not to be naughty 
again." 

" I will try not," she said, smiling roguishly, 
" and then you won't scold me/* 

" Have I e ver scolded you," he asked, ear- 
nestly. 

" No, but you looked as if you could — and 
then I felt frightened, and then — " 

"Then, what?" he asked, holding her 
hands and trying to look into her eyes. 

"Then,'' she added, blushing and turning' 
away her head — '' then I felt as if I hated 

you." 

" Well," he said, laughing, as he lay back 
in bis chair, " I will enduro anything to avert 
even the possibility of such a catastrophe. 
And now, my pupil, reach me that volume of 
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* 

Sophocles, and we wlU go through a passage 
of * Antigone* together/* 

She brought him the book he required, 
never questioning bis right to order ber as he 
did, and she sat down on the soft cushion at 
bis feet, while in bis low musical tones he 
read the swan-Uke dirges of the hapless Anti- 
gone. I think I can see ber now, ber beauti- 
ful face uplifted to ber master's, ber largo 
grey thoughtful eyes beaming with intelli- 
gence, ber fair hair, gleaming in the pale 
lamp-light, and covering ber shoulders like a 
veil. She was nearly always attired in white, 
ber father's favourite colour ; but Philip and 
she bad contrived together a quaint cos- 
tume of the middle Ages, which she always 
wore at Ostanleigh. It was made of a soft 
white fleecy texture, which fell around ber in 
sweeping graceful folds, and enriched with a 
phylactery of gold or purple, on which was 
broidered strange Arabesque devices. The 
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square bodice and wide pendant sleeves, 
circled with the same bright border, were 
fashioned in mediseval style, and revealed in 
ali their beauty the snowy neck and arms. 
Strings of pearls, her favourite ornaments, 
clasped her slender throat, and held back the 
long wavy tresses of her lustrous hair. As 
she sits there in her spotless robe, with her 
fair spiritual loveliness, her rapt ecstatic face, 
she seems, methinks, like a Christian Hypatia, 
or another Eustochium at the feet of Jerome ! 
Oh, Francesca, Francesca! my love, my 
love! if I could but stay the storm that is 
coming, so surely coming. If I could but 
shield thee from the sorrow and the bitter 
pain. If I could, you know I would. My 
darling ! oh, my dariing ! 




CHAPTER III. 
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Early in May they went up to London. 
Lady Florinda wrote word that she had 
engaged a house for them in Belgrave Square, 
next door to her own, and that the sooner 
they carne up the better, for there was to be 
a drawing-room on the 24th, when the two 
girls would be presented. 

Barbara was in extacies ; she ran ali over 
the house consulting everyone, from her aunt 
to the housekeeper, about her dress. " We 
are to be both aUke, you know, — white silk 
petticoats covered with tulle, and white 
satin trains trimmed with Brussels lace. 
We are only undecided about the flowers. 
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Francesca wishiug for lilies of the valley, and 
I for Tvhite roses/' 

" You'd better wear your head in a bag, 
iny dear," said her uncle ; " you are sure to 
look a beauty whichever way you go. And as 
for the scrimmage inthose confounded rooms, 
it \vill be the very devil I can assure you." 

At which speech Barbara laughed, and 
saying she did not care a bit, ran oflF to 
teaze somebody else, and to practice her 
courtsey before her aunt's largo cheval 
glass. 

Francesca was quiet and sad ; she would 
infinitely bave preferred staying at Ostan- 
leigh. Apart from any other motivo she 
loved the country far better than the town, 
and now she was going to leave behind her 
ali that had made life so beautiful for these 
many months, to live in scenes with which 
she had no sympathy. 

But her parents' wishes were law to the 
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obedient Francesca, and she never made a 
murmur of dissent when told of the future 
plans, but set herself, woman like, to discuss 
the all-important subject of dress with a 
Tvarmth that perfectly satisfied her mother 
and cousin. 

It would not be for long, she thought, and 
then — then 

Besides, he was going away also 



He had told her he was thinking of travel- 
ling as far as Germany to look at some manu- 
script he had heard of in a college there, and 
that it was more than probable he should 
extend his travels, and not return home till 
the coming winter. 

'' By which time," he added, smiling, " you 
"will bave become quite a fashionable young 
lady, and bave probably forgotten the exist- 
ence of your old master/' 

"You know I shall do nothing of the 
kind,'' she said, "with a quick glance of the 
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shy eyes. " I could never forget our happy 
days bere, nor how veiy kind you bave been 
to me." 

He did not intend sbe sbould. He knew 

that sbe loved bim ; tbat tbose startled fawn- 

like glances, tbose vivid flusbes, tbose besita- 

ting speecbes and tremulous quivering lips, 

meant tbat be bad won man^s bigbest prize 

in liìe — a young girl's pure and loving heart. 

He bad watcbed tbat love from its earliest 

commencement ; bad seen bow, little by little, 

day by day, it bad gradually increased, till 

ali unconsciously to its possessor it bad a 

bold on ber of wbicb sbe never dreamed. 

He bad marked the flash of deligbt that 

overspread ber face at bis approach; the 

trembling eagerness with which sbe listened 

to bis "words. He bad often caught ber eyes 

fixed on bim, wben sbe thought be was not 

beeding ber, with a worship that was in- 

tensely gratifying, and bad noted ber con- 
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fusion when she saw herself discovered. And 
then her petulance, her pretty wilful ways, 
her sudden anger, and her quick repentance, 
did they not ali teli a tale which he "was not 
unwilling to bear, but wbich for some time 
past be bad been determined sbould be told ? 

And a new life began for bim as well as 
for ber — a life in wbicb ali tbe falsity, ali tbe 
insincerity of tbe past was for ever blotted 
out, and bopes and aspirations tbat be bad 
buried witb bis tbree-and-tbirty years were 
dug up again and resuscitated, and made more 
beautiful witb tbeir new exìstence. 

A life, in wbicb a sweet country bome 
and bome pleasures were tbe predominant 
features, wben tbe deserted cbambers of tbe 
Abbey were made radiant by tbe presence of 
a fair girl-wife, and tbe old ball resounded 
witb peals of baby laugbter, the patter of 
baby feet. 

Yes, after ali, tbis was better than tbe 
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aimless existence he had been leading hitherto, 
far better than the cold companionshìp of his 
mjstic volumes, far more than he had ever 
hoped — ^far more than he deserved. 

How strange, that after seeking through 
the world he should discover this modest 
■wild flower, this little lily blooming in the 
shadow of his own grey woods — that in ali 
the vallies and the plains of the distant 
countries he had visited, he had found nothing 
so sweet, so womanly or so pure, as this un- 
sophisticated convent child, who had given 
him her heart, with ali its untold treasury of 
love, seeking nothing, asking nothing in 
return. 

Should he reject the good the gods be- 
stowed upon him ; should he cast aside this 
all-redeeming blessing? Should he not 
rather gather the fair blossom that had 
fallen in his way and wear it in his heart 
for evermore ? 

TOL. II. J> 
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He felt certain he had only to speak and 
she would have given up London, home, 
friends— everything for him ; but he did 
not intend to say the word just yet. Quite 
secure of his lovely prize, he only smiled 
when the day was fixed for their departure. 

" I will let her go,'' he murmured to him- 
self as he wended his way back to Abbey 
"Wood that evening. "She shall have her 
triumph, my httle darling, and then I will 
bear her away from them ali. What a sen- 
sation she "will create — what conquests she will 
make — how ali the world of London will be 
at her feet ; but she will come back bere as 
the dove flies back to its nest, and then I will 
claim the heart that is already mine. I will 
take her abroad,*^ he continued, " she shall see 
that Ttaly she so much dreams about ; she 
shall sit under the shadow of the Coliseum, 
and in the orango groves of Tivoli. What 
xnatter if she does run after a few dead 
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mummies and sculptured images ? Bah ! it 
won't hurt me if it amuses her, and when I 
have her ali to myself, I shall soon convince 
her of the fallacy of such foolery. Oh ! what 
rapture will it be sit with her under the 
warm Italian skies, beneath the spreading 
sweet-scented myrtles; to hold her to my 
heart while I read to her the impassioned 
sonnets of Petrarch, the love-songs of Metas- 
tasio ! How her eyes will sparkle with their 
beaming love-light, how her kisses will Unger 
on my lips. Bah ! there's a deal worth living 
for yet in the world. And then I will bring 
her back to society, but not for years — no, 
not for years — they shall not spoil the fresh- 
ness of my darling's heart. 

So when she bade him good-bye, and the 
small band nestled for a moment in bis, and 
the sad eyes were lifted shyly to bis face, 
he merely said, — 

** Good-bye, Francesca, good-bye, Miss 

D 2 
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Digby; don*t break many hearts in the great 
fair to which you are going. Be merciful to 
the poor butterflies that will come fluttering 
into your net. l'm sorry I shall not be there 
to witness the mischief.^' 

" How can you tease so ? " cried the girl, 
passionately ; " you know I wish I were not 
going at all.^' 

Mr. UEstrange regarded her earnestly. 

" So do I/' he said in a low tene, '^ but 
courage, petite, the time will soon pass, and 
then will come the glorious autumn and its 
quietude again. Oh, Francesca! don't let 
London tempt you to forget Ostanleigh.'^ 

"How could that be possible,*^ she said, 
reproachfuUy, " you know how I dread mixing 
in this hated society, and yet — and yet — 
you do not know ali. If mamma were but of 
my mind I would never wish to quit this 
dear old place — that is — " she continued, 
hesitating and blushing, " not till ^' 
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She stopped. She had never spoken to 
him of her desire to becorae a nun. 

''Noi till when, Francesca?'' He was 
questioning her now with his great brown 
eyes fixed on her face, but she laughed and 
turned away. 

" Never mind, Sir Curiosity ; if you are very 
good when I return I may perhaps inform 
you." 

" Well, I will try and "wait patiently till 
then. Now, adieu, and mind I shall expect 
you to keep your promise/' 

Lady Florinda was ali excitement when 
they arrived. 

"It was going to be the best Drawing- 
Room of the season," she said, and the 
number of young candidates for presenta- 
tion far exceeded in beauty any that 
had been received before. And so, for the 
fortnight before it happened, the two 
unfortunate girls were drilled, lectured, 
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scolded, and talked to till even Barbara got 
weary, and said it ought to be something 
very extraordinary indeed, for never was 
such a martyrdom endured since the days 
of the early Christians. 

And Barbara was right. 

If people only went through a quarter of 
the trouble and suffering for God that they 
endure for fashion, this world would be better 
than it is, and Heaven, perchance, a little 
fiiUer. 

I could laugh when I think of the tor- 
ment and the misery a grand lady will endure 
for an evening's vanity — perhaps a month of 
questionable happiness ; yet a slight head- 
ache, a wet day, is sufficient to exempt her 
from appearing at church. 

" You must not go to church to-day, my 
dear,*' says Materfamilias, "it is pouring 
with rain, and you may take cold, and not 
be able to sing at the soirée to-morrow." 
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Yet at that very party they stand in the 
cold and damp of an ante-chamber, with bare 
necks and thinly-slippered feet, waiting for 
their carrìage, and not a word of dìssent is 
uttered, save in cases when it cornea toc 
late. 

It is needless to describe a drawing-room ; 
everybody has either been or heard it de- 
scrìbed over and over again, and I don't know 
if the description is not more pleasant than 
the reality ; at ali events, the anticipation is, 
and so felt our two fair débutantes, for it was 
anything but pleasant to sìt for hours under 
a broiling sun in a closely-packed carriage, 
afraid to move for fear of crushing their 
dresses/and not daring to lean back lest 
they might disturb their hair. But then 
they were both young, both light-hearted ; 
every fresh incident caused them only merri- 
ment. And then the admiration they excited 
from bystanders, as they progressed slowly 
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along the streets, caused them to blush with 
innocent gratified vanity. 

" My hi ! but them^s two stunners ! " called 
out an enthusiastic young gamiriy from his 
elevated position on the park railings. " Tm 
West if Queen Victoria herself can beat 
them/^ And the untutored voice of nature 
found its echo in higher circles. 

" Charmantey ravùsanie/' were the mur- 
murs heard on every side as they passed up 
the narrow staircase at St. James's, and 
(shall I write it) squeezed their way through 
the hot, dose, overcrowded rooms. 

But it was over sooner than they ex- 
pected. Francesca had an indistinct idea of 
being rudely pushed into a room where there 
were a great many people standing round a 
throne, of hearing her name called out, and 
feeh'ng every eye was upon her, of a gentle 
touch and a gracious smile, as she was 
raised from her profound obeisance, and the 
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next instant she found herself in another 
apartraent by the side of Barbara, who, ali 
smiles, blushes, and confusìon, was arrang- 
ing ber disordered dress. 

" How delightful ! '' was Barbara's first 
exclamation wben they were ali alone in the 
carriage once more ; " I bad no idea it would 
be balf so nice. I wisb tbere was a drawing- 
room every day/^ 

"I don't doubt you do," said ber uncle. 

Tbe poor old General bad been in quite as 
great a state of excitement as tbe girls, only 
he would not own it. 

" How beautiful our dear queen looked 
and how kind she was, and what a lovely 
soft band she has ; and oh 1 Francesca, did 
you not notice ber magnificent dress 1 " 

'' No, dear," replied ber cousin, " I was 
too much frightened to remarle anytbing 
particularly, except that she smiled very 
sweetly." 
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"She looked very well/' remarked Lady 
Florinda, settling her purple velvet robes, 
her waving plumes and diamond aigrette 
flashing in the sunlight. 

" And that was Prince Albert, too/^ said 
Barbara. "Oh, Francesca, is he not hand- 
some ? and that sweet little Princess Royal, 
I had a good look at them while you were 
making your bow ; and there was such a 
handsome officer stood by the Queen. 1 do 
not know who he was.^' 

" That was the Duke of Cambridge," said 
the General.] 

" Ah ! '' said Barbara, " I was sure he was 
somebody very great. I could fall in love 
with him." 

" My dear Barbara," exclaimed her horrified 
mother ; " how shockingly ill-bred ! " 

" Stuff and fiddlesticks," cried the General, 
" l'm sure bis Royal Highness would be very 
much complimented did he know. He's 
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an old crony of mine, and a capital fellow, 
toc/' 

"Shall we go to the next drawing-room, 
mamma 1 '' 

" Heaven forbid ! " muttered the General. 

" I scarcely know, my dear," replied Lady 
Florinda. 

"Ah ! I shall dream of it for over " sighed 
the impulsive Barbara. 

" Well, my dear, l'm glad you're satisfied/' 
cried Sir George ; " but TU be hanged if you 
get me into those confounded rooms again. 
You may find some young jackanapes to go 
with next timo. There was a devil of an old 
cat stuck her long skinny arm right into the 
small of my back, and when I escaped from 
her, a great fat elephant plumped down on my 
gouty foot — I wished the old hag at Jericho." 

"Poor papal'* said Francesca, laughing, 
while Lady Florinda fanned herself in a fit of 
outraged and scandalized propriety. 
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" Lord, Lordi " said the General, " what you 
women go through for vanity, to be suro — 
for it's nothing else, cali it what you wilL 
You go to see and be seen ; but it*s too 
bad to make us poor men suffer for your 

foUj." 

*'Then why don't *you men' stop at 
home, uncle ? '' cried the saucy Barbara ; 
" you know you go to look at * us women ; ' 
and those who peep must pay." 

" You are very absurd, George,^' interposed 
bis sister, who had recovered slightly from 
ber virtuous indignation ; " girls must be 
presented." 

"Don't see the necessity, my dear,'' re- 
plied ber brother. "I say to you, as a 
fellow once said to a former companion who 
was starving, and who said to hira, 'I must 
live, you know/ ' Don't see the mmty was 
the reply : *you can die to-morrow if you 
choose/ " 
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Lady Florinda tossed her fair mane con- 
temptuously. 

" Really, George, you know it's the proper 
thing to do." 

" That's the devil of it ! '' exclaimed the 
General. 

At which erudite cKmax of a speech Lady 
Florinda made a supreme gesture of ineffable 
disgust, and relapsed into silence for the rest 
of the journey. 

But, for ali his banter, the General was as 
proud of his womenkind as any one there 
that day, and would have endured far more 
that his beautiful child might be seen and 
admired. 

And so the two girls were fairly launched 
into the full whirl of a London season. 

To Barbara it was like a dream of fairy 
land, or those enchanted stories in the " Ara- 
bian Nights " that she had read about when a 
child. She was far too young, too gay, too 
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innocent, to detect the fearful hoUowness 
that lay beneath the glittering surface ; she 
only heard the pleasant words and ne ver 
dreamed of the poisoned shafts contained in 
many a fair-sounding sentence ; she only saw 
the conventional smile that rested on the lips 
of the haughty votaries of fashion ; she never 
thought of the aching hearts, the bitterness, 
the misery that lay beneath ; she never 
dreamed, when she wept tears of compassion 
over the sorrows depicted in ^* Uncle Tom*s 
Cabin," that she herself was only another 
item in England's great slave market, where 
women and men are bought and sold as re- 
morselessly and as ruthlessly as in the Far 
West ; only the manacles bere are forged of 
gold, and the lash concealed with flowers. 

So she took things as they appeared, and 
ere long became as refined and elegant as 
Lady Florinda could possibly desire. In this 
she v,as aided and abetted by ber frieud 
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Agatha Grey, who had retumed from Paris, 
The cairn, dignified bearìng she had always 
possessed was exchanged for the graceful 
tenue of the Parisian. Her dress, her bon- 
nets, her gloves, her laces, were pronounced 
unexceptionable ; her style was voted perfect 
by her female as well as her male acquaint- 
ances ; and she soon managed to instil into 
Barbara, who looked upon her as the model 
of a perfect gentlewoman, her own tasto for 
dress and her polished manners. 

They became inseparable. 

Though at the convent both girls had 
clung more to Francesca than to each other, 
in the world their similarity of tastes drew 
them closer together. Loving Francesca as 
they did, both felt there was a something 
that precluded them making her so great a 
confidante as they had dono before ; there 
was a want of sympathy, of d'accord, between 
them on the point of society, and though 
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Francesca went out as much as they did, she 

could never be brought to express as mucli 
interest or pleasure, and she would often 

declare ber wisb for tbe season to be over, 

which to Barbara and Agatha was the acme 

of every earthly enjoyment. 

Nothing delighted Barbara more than to 
listen to Miss Grey's description of ber life in 
France ; of the polish and refinement of Pa- 
risian society ; of the wit and grace of the 
women, and the chivalrous hearing of the 
old noblesse. 

Then the easy manner in which French 
women mingled worldliness and religion, that 
mixture of devotion and vanity, was balm to 
the ears of Barbara, whose conscience occa- 
sionally gave ber sharp twinges, and who had 
begun to suspect that a London season was 
not exactly the *' Via Crucis/' She was 
charmed beyond measure at hearing of 
women who, after ali, had solved that difficult 
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problem, and could serve both God and 
Mammon too — women who were rerered as 
saints in the circles to which they belonged, 
hearing Mass every day, visiting the sick and 
poor, attending the hospitals, holding long 
confabulations with their spiritual directors, 
the most exquisite and attractive of young 
abbés, and yet could go out, night after 
night, to balls, and parties, and soirées, with- 
out so much as the ghost of a scniple ruffling 
their delicate consciences. 

Barbara began to think that the teaching 
of the good nuns at York must be radically 
wrong somewhere, and their over-strained 
ideas of a Christian life resulted from their 
being mewed up in four dose walls. 

" If ever l'm married TU live in Paris,^' she 
would say to her friend ; " there is no me- 
dium in this detestable England. One must 
either be cried down as irreligious and worldly, 
or be laughed at for a Puritan and a prude." 

VOL. XI, E 
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Poor Barbara! she would bave liked to 
bave gone to Heaven on a featber-bed, or in a 
coacb and six. Sbe bad yet to learn tbat 
sucb was an impossibility. 

"How did you pass your days, Agatba, 
dear ? " questioned Barbara. 

" We bad always somewbere or otber to go/' 
"was tbe reply ; " eitber sbopping or visiting. 
André never allowed us to be long idle. Tbere 
are so raany places round Paris to see : Ver- 
sailles, St. Cloud, Auteuil, Cbantilly. André 
never rested till be bad been to tbem ali." 

"Tbis André seems to be a most de- 
ligbtful individuai ! '^ said Francesca. 

"Immensely so," replied Agatba, witb a 
faint blusb ; " bad it not been for bim, I do 
not know wbat I sbould bave done, for dear 
Madame de Bouillon was so often ili, sbe 
could not take me about." 

André was tbe young Marquis de Bouil- 
lon, tbe only son of tbe old Marquise, and bis 
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name was ever on the lips of Agatha as she 
recounted her adventures. 

" And how did Lord Tresillian agree with 
your brave André ; was he not jealous 1 " 
asked the inquisitive Barbara. 

" Barbara/^ said Agatha, proudly, " I am 
Lord TresiUian^s affianced wife ; he would 
not dare to doubt me/^ Stili, as she spoke, 
the blush deepened on her fair face and neck, 
a blush tliat had Lord Tresillian seen, he 
'would scarcely bave approved. 

" Ah well ! '' cried Barbara, laughing, " you 
need not be so touchy, cara mia. IVe never 
seen this wonderful Ernest of yours ; but I 
very much doubt bis making the impression 
on me that the young Marquis would." 

" Possibly not," said Agatha ; " but, never- 
theless, I am sure you will like Ernest when 
you see him. He would bave made a better 
husband for you than for me. Barbara," 

That young damsel curtsied demurely. 

E 2 
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" Thank you very much, Agatha/^ she said ; 
" but I prefer to choose for myself if ever I 
marry. I shall not take any one lower than 
an earl.'^ 

"Who Tm afraid won^t take you," said 
her cousin. 

" You know nothing about it, Francesca," 
replied Barbara. " Remember the Prince in 
the fairy tale ; he carne at last to the poor 
Princess." 

" After waiting a hundred years," laughed 
Francesca. 

"But then she was asleep, and knew 
nothing about it," rejoined Agatha. "Vm 
afraid, Barbara, you would get tired of 
waiting." ■ 

"Fm afraid I should," replied Barbara, 
smiling. " But I don't intend to marry ; " 
"which wise resolution she published to her 
friends whenever she had the opportunity. 




CHAPTER IV. 



FATHER ANGELO. 



The next day was Sunday, and while 
Lady Florinda went to St. James's, an evan- 
gelica! chapel near Belgrave Square, and 
Lady Digby lay on the sofà, languidly read- 
ing her prayers out of an illuminated missal, 
Francese^, and Barbara drove to a small 
church situated in the most crowded part of 
the north-west of London. 

They selected this church, for they had 
heard that a celebrated Dominican monk was 
preaching there, and were both of them 
anxious to bear him. London, ali Protestant 
as it ìs, has nevertheless its tìny Catholic world 
revolving in its centro. 

The same observances, the same cere- 
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monies that sufiFer from no restraint abroad, 
are enacted in miniature bere ; and while the 
Court of France sits listening in ali its splen- 
dour to the denunciations of a Pére Felix 
or a Ravignan, Catholic London is foUowing 
its example, and hearkening in a more sub- 
dued way to some particular star of its own. 

It is as necessary for the fair English 
Papist to go through the formula of attending 
the sermons during Lent or the season as it 
is for her sister across the channel, and a 
Catholic lady would as soon think of missing 
one of the brilliant elocutions that fall weekly 
from the lips of some favourite preacher, than 
she would of absenting herself from her daily 
indispensable drive in the Park. 

What Comes of ali this mixture of world- 
liness and religion ? How many brands are 
snatched from the burning, how many voca- 
tions are given and decided, will be known at 
the last day; we bave nothing to do with 
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that, we only relate the fact. Some people 
seem to possess a most delightfiil method 
of mingling together this world and the 
next, that we can only regard them with 
silent wonder, and hope theìr anticipations 
will be realized. 

The church was situated, as most Catholic 
churches are, in a densely populated locality. 
The streets that led to it were dirty, narrow, 
and confined, redolent of anythmg but am- 
brosial perfumes, and it was some timo before 
the aristocratic coachman of Lady Florinda 
could discover the right road. 

Very fair looked Francesca as she entered 
the church, her eyes cast modestly down, and 
her golden hair looking stili more golden by 
its contrast with the pale-blue crèpe bonnet 
she wore. 

Both she and Barbara were dressed in the 
height of fashion, though, in the exquisite 
simplicity of her attire, Francesca far out- 
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shone her cousin. She wore a robe of white 
8ilk spotted with azure stars, and a scarf of 
sìmilar material. She had no ornaments 
but one massive bracelet formed of links of 
gold, and a rosary of pearls and turquoises 
round her neck. 

Barbara was a decided contrast. A long 
train of rich black silk swept the aisles as she 
walked, a Spanish lace mantilla was placed co- 
quettisbly on her graceful shoulders, and her 
bonnet — if it deserved the name of a bonnet, 
so little was there of it to he seen — was a 
fairy manufacture of white tulle and lace, 
with a rose, from which the dew seemed just 
to be falling, resting carelessly on one side. 

Barbara was dressed for effect. 

Alas ! and alas ! the loving admonitions of 
Mother Mary of the Cross were fading fast 
out of her heart, and in their place world- 
liness, vanity, and love of admiration were 
daily creeping. Not that she did not try 
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to be good. Barbara said ber prayers with 
as much apparent devotion as any one there. 
She was scrupulous in going to daily Mass 
and Benediction, but she felt tbat sbe could 
pray so much better when she was nicely 
dressed. 

And Barbara was perfectly satisfied with 
herself to-day in spite of the magnificent 
toilettes around ber, and she shook herself 
out, as a ben shakes out ber feathers, before 
settling herself down to ber prayers. She 
cast a side glance at ber cousin. Francesca 
was kneeling quietly down beside ber, ob- 
livious of the congregation or anything else, 
ber eyes resting with a glance of adoring 
love on the little tabernacle in the middle 
of the aitar. 

From the moment she bad entered the 
church ber whole demeanour bad undergone 
a change ; she bad been talking and laughing 
gaily with ber cousin before, but now she 
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was quiet, wrapt, subdued, and into her eyes 
there stole that sad, sweet look, that dreamy 
mystic glance, gazing through everything out 
into the far distance, as though she beheld 
something others could not see. 

Every one has been now-a-days inside a 
Catholic cliurch ; every one is acquainted 
with the gorgeous ceremonies, the ravishing 
music, the imposing rites of the religion that 
appeais so strongly to the senses. No need, 
therefore, to describe them ; saffico it that in 
the midst of the service there carne a sudden 
hush, the organ ceased its pealing, and the 
congregation seated themselves in anxious 
expectation of the coming of the great 
preacher. 

He carne across the sanctuary in his white 
Dominican robes, his heavy black cloak flying 
behind him, with a quick and hurried gait, 
as though he fancied he was behind his time. 
For an instant he bent in adoration before 
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the shrine, then, with the same rapid step, 
ascended the pulpit. 

Francesca and Barbara looked up. 

There stood a man already past the prime 
of life, yet with an almost boyish cast of 
features. It was a face decidedly not hand- 
some, as far as the world calls handsome, yet 
so strangely beautiful, one could only look to 
look again. A face furrowed and cut with 
heavy lines, with small exquisitely chiseled 
lips, and a delicate Roman nose, with a fore- 
head broad and classical, over which the soft 
brown hair slightly drooped on one side, and 
with eyes dark, brilliant, penetrating, that 
flashed rapid lightning glances over the 
whole congregation. It was a face such as 
one sees once only in a lifetìmel A face 
over which the tide of human passions had 
swept in ali their fierceness, but which had 
come out victorious and unscathed ! No, not 
unscathed I Who could look upon that face 
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and say he had not suffered ? Who could 
look upon it "when wearing, as it did now, 
that mysterious, dolorous expression, and say 
he had not struggled 1 Who could gaze upon 
that shght attenuated form without won- 
dering how the great heart that throbbed 
within had over found room there for its 
beatings, and why it had not long since 
burst its prison bars asunder. For a few 
moments he stood silently watching, one 
thin white band, soft and fair and delicate 
as a woman's, restiug on the pulpit, the other 
claspiDg the crucifix on bis breast, while the 
congregation settled themselves in their seats. 
He was waiting till the rustling of silk 
dresses should bave subsided, till the cough- 
ing, which every one seems to think requisite 
previous to the commencement of a sermou, 
should bave ceased ; and, as he stood, bis 
quick bright eyes shot over ali the people as 
though he were reckoning them up, and indi- 
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vidualising each one's character in his own 
mind. As his glance fell upon Francesca, 
she fancied that a sudden flash of interest 
passed over his expressive face, that he gazed 
at her with a curious doubting look, as if he 
were wondering where he could have seen 
her before, but she bent her head down con- 
fusedly beneath that piercing glance, and 
when she raised it again he was looking in 
quite a different direction. 

At length ali was stili, and the monk, 
raising his* band, made the sign of the cross. 
"In Nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti. Amen." In a low soft tono, yet one 
whose every accent could be heard distinctly 
throughout the church, the preacher began 
his discourse. 

At the first few words he uttered his 
hearers held their breath and listened, for 
the wondrous melody of that voice thrilled 
every nervo in their frames. I don't know 
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what to compare it to, I bave never heard 
anything like it in the world. It was as 
though he had caught the echoes of the 
voice of Jesus, as he had caught the Spirit 
that inspired his Divine Master. 

Softly and low he began, but, as he warmed 
with his subject, his tones became stronger 
and more powerful. Terrible denunciations, 
passionate ejaculations burst from his lips ; 
into the brown eyes there shot a deeper fire, 
into the pale cheeks there carne a crimson 
hectic bue, investing him with ali the beauty 
of a seraph, with ali the glory of a saint ! 

He spoke to them of the world they were 
living in, the world of foUy, and fashion, and 
extravagance ; he described the hfe of a 
fashionable woman, holding up as in a mirror 
ali ber vanities, her foibles, and ber faults ; 
he spoke of her littlenesses, ber meannesses, 
her want of generosity with God; and a 
tinge of contempt mingled with his tones as 
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one by one he puUed her frailties to pieces. 
And then he told of Time, how it was 
passìng away, how swiftly eternity was ap- 
proaching, and how simply absurd it was to 
think that an immortai soni had been created 
only for this. He pictured Heaven with its 
never-ending bliss, its golden thrones, its 
angel choirs, its eternai life with God ; and 
his gaze was fixed and wrapt, as in surpassingly 
eloquent language he depicted scene after 
scene, till his listeners thought he was but 
repeating what he had himself beheld. And 
then he spoke of that wondrous Life on earth, 
of the sorrow and the agony and the passion, 
that it had taken to win Heaven for us ; and 
his voice came wailing out in such touchingly 
beautiful tones, such compassionate loving 
sorrow, that the coldest, hardest heart was 
melted, and sobs were audible ali over the 
church. 

Alas! alas! poor Barbara, the pale pink 
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gloves were ruined and spoiled for ever, the 
fairy liandkerchief was useless to stop the 
torrent of scalding tears that roUed down her 
cheeks, the closely-fitting bodice was not tight 
enough to check the heaving of her bosom 
as she fell upon her knees. Ay, bend down, 
Barbara ; but you will bend lower yet one 
day beforo that very priest, with the bitterest 
tears a woman ever shed ! 

Francesca sat motionless. She kept her 
eyes, Uke two largo passion-flowers, fixed 
on the face of the monk, and the great drops 
fell silently down on to her white robe ; her 
little hands were tightly clasped in her lap, 
but beyond that she gave no outward sign of 
her agitation. 

Fascinateci, breathless, she watched bis 
every gesture, listened to every word ; she 
scarcely deemed him human, her fancy in- 
vesting him with the soul of some grand 
old mediterai saint ; such an one she deemed 
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was Tauler, that magnificent German frìar 
whose sermons are masterpieces of eloquence 
and leaming. Such Jerome Savonarola when 
he preached to the Fiorentine people, in the 
shade of the fair campanile, in the streets 
of the City of Flowers. Such, also, was 
Dominio, the saint with the star upon his 
brow ; or, better stili, St. Paul in the first 
days of his conversion. 

She gazed and gazed till she forgot that 
any one existed save heraelf and him ; list- 
ened till the last word had been uttered, 
the last sentence expressed ; watched him as 
he ran down the pulpit-stairs and disap* 
peared as quickly as he came, and then 
she shivered violently as though she were 
cold. 

Silently she sat there as in a dream. 
When the congregation rose for the " Credo " 
she saw them not ; the lovely offertory 
music fell unheeded on her ear, yet ever 
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and anon she trembled from head to foot, 
while burning blushes suflfused the pure pale 
cheeks. 

When they were seated in the carriage 
on their return to Belgrave Square, Barbara, 
who was stili sobbing behind her veil, slid 
down from her seat and bnried her face in 
her cousin^s lap. 

Francesca was startled though not sur- 
prised, so accnstomed was she to Barbara's 
vagaries, and she tried gently to raise her 
up while exclaiming, — 

" Barbara ! Barbara ! what are you doing ? 
Don't be so silly, some one will see 

you." 

'' I don't care, I don't care," murmured 
the weeping girl " Oh ! Francesca, that ser- 
mon. What will become of me ? " 

"Get up. Barbara," said her cousin, 
"there's Lady Hartly just passed and she 
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must have seen you, for she looked right 
in. Nay," she continued, puUing Barbara's 
hands away from her face with gentle force, 
"the sermon was as much for me as for 
you. I had as ìnuch need of it as you, 
Barbara ! '' 

" Oh ! '' cried Barbara, raising herself up 
at last and reseating herself by her cousin's 
side, stili holding her hands, " Oh, ' Regina,' 
how can you speak Uke that ; you so good 
and pure, while I am full of wickedness and 
vanity ; how could it be as much for you as 
for me ? " 

But Francesca's eyes were fixed dreamily 
out of the window. As much for her as for 
Barbara ? Ah ! yes, and more ! 

There were passages in her life of which 
the volatile thoughtless cousin had no con- 
ception. There were hidden fountains of in- 
expressible beauty and sweetness flowing in 
deep silent caverns down in her very soul ; 
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there was a liidden mine of priceless jewels, 
whose wondrons splendour had never yet 
flashed in the full radiauce of day. There 
was a voice ever singing in the depths of 
her heart of hearts a strange sweet song, of 
which only the first faint notes, like the 
tiukle of fairy bells, had as yet caught her 
ear. But the burning words of the Domi- 
nican had, like so many golden keys, un- 
looked the fastnesses of those secret cham- 
bers, and as one by one the doors sprang 
gently open, and the blinding floods of light 
poured in, Francesca was afiFrighted and 
aniazed at the mysteries they revealed. 

For the first time she saw clearly into the 
depths of her soul — saw clearly and yet con- 
fusedly, for she was bewildered as she gazed ! 
As one by one the scales of earthly garniture 
fell off, and she stood alone, stripped of ali 
her surroundings by the master-hand of the 
monk, Francesca looked dovin into the pure 
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abyss, and there, on the stainless rairror of 
ber soul, on the cairn, rlear lake of her 
spiritual life, rested the shadow of a human 
love ! 

Yes ! that was the knowledge that had come 
home to her as she sat in that little church 
listening to the Dominican's enthusiastic 
words ; that was the child that was born to 
her with more than mortai throes, amid the 
passionate pleadings of that entrancingly 
beautiful voice, the thrilling moumfulness of 
whose tones stili vibrated in her ears, as 
the wailing notes of the " Misererò " vibrate 
through the Sistine chapel. 

It was a strange time and a strange place 
for a young girFs first consciousness of love, 
but Francesca felt, then, that she loved Philip 
L'Estrange with ali the first pure freshness 
of her virgin heart, and the knowledge, 
though sweet, fiUed her with inexpressible 
dismay, for with that knowledge carne the 
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memory of that other higher, holier love, the 
thought of whieh had filled ber being ever since 
she could remember — a love of which the 
children of the world know nothing — the love 
of a God, which, like His peace, " passeth ali 
understanding ! *' 

And now what had she dono 1 How had she 
kept the vow uttered years ago in the little 
convent chapel 1 How had she guarded the 
promise angels had stooped from heaven 
to listen to, and had wafted on their golden 
wings up to the Throne of Grace. 

The vaw was broken, the promise void ; 
for she had suflFered the love of a creature to 
glide insensibly into ber heart. 

No wonder that crimson blushes suffused 
ber ebeeks ; no wonder that she cowered and 
shrank like a guilty thing as ber fancy 
recalled his words, his looks — every little 
incident that had revealed his afifection for 
herself. 
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To tlie highly-wroiight sensitiveness of her 
nature her fault appeared doubly glaring, and 
her imagination distorted her every action 
into an almost unpardonable sin. 

But then there carne ber heart — her 
trae woman's loving heart— pleading for him 
with ali its wealth of untold, unutterable 
love. 

Could it be possible, she thought, that it 
was a crime to love him — ^him so noble, so 
grandly beautiful, so proud, and yet so 
loving, so "worthy of ali a woman's afiFec- 
tion. 

Why had God made him so good and 
glorious, endowed him v\rith ali the choicest 
gifts of nature, if it were a sin to love 
him? 

Ah ! she had forgotten her vow — she was 
consecrated to a higher love, and had no 
right to givo her heart to a human creature. 
But, whispered the tempter in her ear, vows 
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could be cancelled. The Pope was very 
good, and, after ali, was she sure it was her 
Tocation ? Oh misery ! what should she do? 
On one hand there was her vow — her holy as- 
pirations ; and, on the other, the proud beauti- 
ful face, with its saucy brown eyes gaziùg 
into hers with their ineffably tender smile. 

A sudden thought flashed into her mind. 
Yes, she would act upon this inspiration ; 
she would see this priest, this Father Angelo, 
on the morrow, and lay ali her doubts and 
perplexities before him ; he would be able 
to advise her for the best. 

It was with a start that she tumed round 
to her cousin, who had been anxiously peer- 
ing into her face. 

" What was it you said, Barbara, dear 1 " 
she inquired meekly, for she felt conscious of 
having been in a reverie, and Barbara was 
sometimes petulant with her for her absence 
of mind. 
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"I was saying such sermons were not 
meant for you — you are too good, ' Regina/ 
But you don't know what / felt. Oh ! 
how I hated myself and ali the dress and 
vanity I have been thinking so much of 
lately. I will give it ali up, and go and be 
a nun, Francesca. I wish you would be one, 
too.'' 

"My darling," said her cousin, tenderly 
pressing her hands, " if going into a convent 
were necessary to save our souls, I fear there 
would be yery few saved. One can serve 
God as well in the world, and better too, 
if He fixes our yocation there. It is the 
heart. Barbara, the heart, not the place." 

"I dare say you are righi, Francesca," replied 
Barbara, moumfuUy, " but with me it*s always 
the place. I could be so good were I always 
listening to sermons, like Father Angelo^s, but 
out of the church I am thinking of other 
things. Oh, how happy I was at dear old 
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York ; there our simple white convent-dresses 
contented me, and I had no thoughts beyond 
our cloister walls." 

Francesca could bave reminded ber cousin 
that she managed somehow to be always keep- 
ing that same convent in a perpetuai ferment, 
but she only smiled as she said, — 

" Ah, Barbara, those were our happiest 
days ! I fear they will never return ! " 

I don't think, though she said it, she really 
did believe they were ber happiest days, 
nor did she wish them to return, but she 
was judging of them by comparison with ber 
present unsettled state, and she would gladly 
bave exchanged the torments and misery she 
was now enduring for the peace and tran- 
quility of ber girlhood's years. 

But the fiat had gene forth — a woman's 
destiny was upon ber, and tbrougb sufiFering 
and love alone could she win ber crown ! 

Wben they alighted at the mansion in Bel- 
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grave Square, Barbara rushed up-stairs to ber 
dressing-room before going in to lunch. 

She would not for the world bave let ber 
motber or aunt see ber in the disordered con- 
dition she was now ; ber bair turabled, ber 
ribbons crushed, and ber eyes swollen and 
red witb tears. 

She rang for ber maid and desired ber to 
fetch some warm i?\rater, witb which she bathed 
ber face and eyes till the inflammation gradu- 
ally subsided ; then, witb the assistance of 
violet powder, and other adjuncts to the toilet, 
she managed most efFectually to conceal ali 
traces of ber late emotion. 

For Barbara bad no idea of religion inter- 
fering witb ber personal appearance. She 
greatly admired those saints wbo, it is said, 
used means to destroy their beauty lest it 
sbould prove an occasion of sin to less strong- 
minded mortals. She tbought a priest ira- 
mensely boly if he went about witb a head 
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like a door-mat, or a face like a nutmeg- 
grater ; but she admired them by contrast. 
She herself would never win Heaven by those 
means ; it was not ber spirit. She had an 
ideal to herself of a demure, little Quakerish 
habit, composed of a flowing dove-coloured 
silk and a snowy rauslin cap. She meant to 
adopt it one day, but pas encore. So, when 
she descended to the drawing-room, no oné 
could bave recognised the agitated, weeping 
girl who was tossing about so wildly in the 
carriage ; but she looked very picturesque as 
she stood just within the great folding doors, 
ber dark close-fitting dress setting ofiF ber 
lovely figure to the best advantage, and a 
knot of scarlet ribbons coquettishly placed in 
the waves of ber soft brown hair. 

Her cousin was already there, and sitting 
by her side on the sofà was a gentleman 
of some sixty-five years of age, with an 
honest, manly face, and large, earnest-look- 
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ing blue eyes. His hair was quite gray, 
and the expression of his countenance was 
slightly grave and stem, but when he spoke, 
the kindly Binile that played around the 
corners of his mouth told that beneath 
the cold exterior lay a warm and loving 
heart. 

He rose as Barbara entered, and Francesca 
introduced him to ber cousin as Mr. Vernon 
of Felton Towers, 

"Some queer old thing my mother has 
picked up," thought Barbara, as he made way 
for ber on the sofa^ and seated himself on 
a chair beside the two girls, "only fancy 
one having to be inflicted with the conver- 
sation of such a venerable individuai as 
this." 

But the individuai in question did not seem 
at ali abashed by ber quizzical glances, but 
turning to ber, said,— 

" I niet your mamma, Miss Lee, just re- 
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turning from church, and claimed the privi- 
lege of an old acquaintance to be allowed to 
be introduced to ber daughter.'^ 

" I knew he was one of mamma's clique," 
mentally commented Barbara, but she bowed 
and smiled in the most gracious manner, and 
declared that nothing in the world could 
bave given ber greater pleasure than to meet 
Mr. Vernon. 

"I was telling Mr. Vernon/' said Fran- 
cesca, ""we bave only just returned from 
church ourselves, he is therefore fortunate in 
finding US at home." 

" But,'' besitated Mr. Vernon, " I had not 
the pleasure of seeing you ; you were not 
with Lady Florinda, I tbink ? " 

" No," laughed Barbara, " we are Catholics, 
Francesca and I, and mamma does not quite 
approvo. You understand.'' 

" Perfectly so," replied Mr. Vernon. " For 
my part I tbink every one should bave perfect 
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freedom in their religious opinions. I am not 
at ali particular myself, and would as soon 
worship in a Catholic as in a Protestant 
Church. When I am abroad I always go to 
the Catholic church, the music is so much 
better. When you are at Rome, do as 
Rome does; don't you think so, Miss 
Digby ? ^^ 

But Francesca was slightly horrified at such 
dreadful heretical notions, and was secretly 
glad when Lady Florinda advanced from the 
other end of the room and called out in her 
soft aflfected voice, — 

" Barbara, my dear ! don't monopolise Mr. 
Vemon entirely to yourself. Allow him to 
come and say a few words to me. You don't 
know,'* she continued, advancing towards him, 
" how charmed I am to renew our acquaint- 
ance. You remember that pleasant trip to 
Baden-Baden 1 Ah, I was young, then, and 
pretty, too. But great girls like these make 
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US look old/' she simpered ; " don't they, 
Mr. Vernon ? ^ 

Of course Mr. Vernon was obliged to vow 
and declare Lady Florinda had not altered 
in the slightest since the day he last saw 
ber in that far-famed city, and that Barbara 
looked only like a younger sister; but he 
rather disliked bis own advancing years 
being thus prematurely forced on the notice 
of the two fair girls beside him. 

" l thought he was some old flame of 
mamma's/* whispered Barbara to Francesca, 
when ber mother had fairly carried him ofiF 
under ber wing. " Mamma has a lot of such 
curiosities always on band." 

" He*s a very sensible, intelligent man," re- 
plied ber cousin. " You bave no idea of the 
charming little conversation we were carry- 
ing on when you carne and disturbed us/' 

"It's a great pity I did, then/' laughed 
Barbara, as she tossed ber head : " you are 
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•welcome both to him and bis conversation, 
' Regina/ " 

*' Fanny, darling ! " at this juncture, called 
out Lady Digby from ber sofà, " come and 
teli me ali about tbis wonderful Fatber 
Angelo. I ara dying to bear bow you liked 
him.'' 

Francesca obeyed, and, crossing tbe room, 
sat down on a stool by ber motber's side, 
wbere, fondly bolding one of ber bands, sbe 
proceeded to give ber an account of tbe 
sermon and tbe preacber, wbile Barbara rose 
from ber seat, and going to one of tbe Win- 
dows, gazed listlessly down irito tbe Street. 

For ali sbe appeared so cairn exteriorly, 
tbe sermon bad agitated ber extremely, and 
ber tbougbts were cbasing one anotber in 
wild confusion. Sbe wanted to be good, and 
sbe wanted to live in tbe world. Sbe wisbed 
to serve Almigbty God, and yet continue in 
tbe giddy round of fasbionable excitement tbat 
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she had been in since thej carne to London. 
But her conscience told her that was an 

impossibility ! There were those who did it — 

« 

or appeared to do it — good, common, ordinary 
Christiana, going to church in the morning 
and a ball or opera in the evening, and never 
offending either God or their neighbours by 
any flagrant breach of the Ten Command- 
ments. Why could she not be like them ? It 
was very tiresome that those words of the 
Gospel — "Ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon " — would keep ringing in her ears. No, 
she must be a nun, she saw that plainly ; 
she could not live in the world, and yet be 
good ; if there were a nice ball or concerò 
she would be sure to go. Not that there 
was any decided wrong in going to such 
places, only it was contrary to the prin- 
ciples she had been educated in, and though 
not so utterly biased by them as Francesca, 
they had stili their influence. 
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As she was standing at the window pet- 
tishly tapping on the glass, for the struggle 
within her made her inclined to be cross, she 
was joined by Mr. Vemon, who had managed 
to escape from the tender mercies of Lady 
Florinda, and was now steadily regarding 
her, a look of admiration in bis eyes. 

" A penny for your thoughts, Miss Lee/' 
he said. 

" They are not worth a penny," she replied 
quickly. " I was thinking of you/' 

Man of the world as he was, bis face 
flushed sKghtly at the repartee, though not 
with annoyance. 

Naughty Barbara, how could she teli such 
a story. 

** It is a supreme happiness to me,'' cour- 
teously replied Mr. Vernon, " to think I formed 
the subject of the least of Miss Lee's thoughts." 

Barbara flashed a glance at him from 
beneath her long dark lashes. " How amus- 
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ing," she thought, " I beKeve the old sìUy is 
going to make love to me." 

But as she was never averse to a flirtation, 
even though it was with an old lover of her 
mother's, she rallied her drooping spirits, 
and set ali her army in array for the attack. 

Mr. Vernon did not keep in that strain 
long ; he talked to her of the drawing-rooms, 
the operas, the park, and ali the leading topics 
of the day, but in a grave, serious tone, and 
the girl gradually became interested as she 
listened to his remarks. And then he spoke to 
her of his place down in Làncashire ; of his 
horses and his dogs ; his mill, and the im- 
provements he was making for the welfare 
of his tenantry. He talked to her as a sen- 
sible man would do to a sensible woman, 
asking her questions, and awaiting her replies 
with a thoughtful, earnest expression, and 
an evident interest that greatly charmed her. 

She had been listening for the last two 
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months to the indescribable twaddle of empty- 
headed fops, and it at ouce pleased and 
soothed her yanity to think that this man 
whom she intuitively felt, with the exception of 
Philip L^Estrange, was superior to ali she 
had hitherto met, could find matter to sus- 
tain a conversation for half-an-hour without 
complimenting her a dozen times on her hair, 
her eyes, or any other of her manifold attrac- 
tions ; for Barbara, with ali her vanity, had 
sense «nough to see through the frivoUty and 
hollowness of ali this, and in her heart she 
secretly despised the authors of the flat- 
tering adulations she liked so much. And 
now, here was a man old enough to be her 
father raisìng her above the level of a child, 
placing her intellect on a level with bis own, 
and talking to her as she had heard Philip 
talk to Francesca. Then she had wondered 
what in the world they could find to amuse 
themselves with in their quaint old-fashioned 
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conversations about Nature and Physics, and 
the laws of the Universe, and here was she 
discussing the social improvement of the 
working classes, and the advantage of educa- 
tion to the poor, with as much interest as she 
felt in criticising the merits of her last new 
ball dress, or the final scene in the last sensa* 
tional novel. 

She flushed and warmed with her subject^ 
till a brilliant colour carne into her pale 
cheeks, and her eyes sparkled with enthu- 
siasm, while her companion stood by, gravely 
smiling with the same look of respectful admi- 
ration in bis largo blue eyes. 

She was sorry even when the lunch-beli 
rang, and, — 

" God bless my soni I ^^ cried Sir George, 
entering the room, " what are you ali think- 
ing about, my dears ; there's the second beli 
for lunch. Florinda, my love, it will be ali 
spoiled, and Tm suro there's somethiug nice 
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by the delicìous fragrance that assaiied me as 
I carne up-stairs. HoUo ! Vernon, old fellow ! 
where in the world did you drop from ? — 
glad to see you, though — just in pudding 
timo, you perceive ; take Kttle Barbara down 
with you, and my sister and Francesca can 
come under my wing. Lady Digby lunches 
up-stairs. IVe beei^ out for a constitutional," 
he continued, when they were ali seated 
at table ; " churches were not made for 
soldiers — stuffy old places — confounded bore 
church-parade — ali the boys disliked it. I 
suppose my two little Papists bave been at 
High Mass or Vespers, or some such tom- 
foolery. And where bave you been, Linda 
dear 1 '' 

" Oh George ! " simpered bis sister, " I 
went to St. James's ; such a sweet young 
man preached — one of the new lights. He 
told US we had only to believe, and whatever 
sins we might commit we were suro to be 
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saved. Oh ! what a consolation that is," and 
Lady Florinda folded her hands and turned 
up her eyes in the most approved style. 

" D — d fool 1 ^' muttered Sir George, under 
his breath, while Barbara held down her head 
to conceal her srailes. 

" Really, George," continued Lady Florinda, 
" you ought to go and hear him just once ; he 
would do you so much good. He explained 
ali about the Doctrine of Faith without works, 
and how ali we did was nothing but filthy 
rags ; and then he told us his own experi- 
enee — so touching. I cannot express my 
feehngs! Now, George, you wilJ go, won't 
you, dear ? '^ 

" I hope I may be hanged if I do,'' replied 
her brother. " My little Fanny, bere, does ali 
the praying for me/' 

" Now, isn't it awfiil to hear him," whis- 
pered Lady Florinda to Mr. Vernon ; "he 
never had a spark of religion in ali his life. 
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and as for my poor misguided girl, oh dear ! 
oh dear ! it breaks my heart to think of her." 
And ber ladyship would bave cried, but she 
was afraid of ber complexion. 

" I teli you wbat, Vernon/' cried Sir George, 
" the only sermon I can recoUect is one our old 
tutor at Sandburst used to preach every year. 
It was a cbarity sermon, and the text was 
always the same, ' Can the Ethiopian change 
bis skin or the leopard bis spots ; yet, 
nevertheless — but — if — ' and so he went on. 
We knew it as well as he did. Devilish bores, 
cbarity sermons — never go to one if I can 
belp it. Lord, what a joke we used to bave 
with old Scroggins the quarter-master. He 
would carry the piate round, and those of the 
fellows who had no tin in their fobs had to 
write the amount they meant to give on some 
little scraps of paper. I can fancy I see 
Scroggins, now, when he opened them ; there 
were the sums down suro enough — fives, tens 
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-aye, and even fifties, but the devil a name 



could be read at the bottoni of them, and the 
rascals would sometimes write sentences such 
as, ' Don't you wish you may get it V ' Do 
you see any green in my eye ? ' * Bravo ! old 
Scroggins ! ' and such like. How he stormed 
and swore, and used to complain to me ; but 
what could I do, sir, the young devils knéw I 
should not touch them 1 ^' 

Mr. Vernon laughed heartily, and so did 
Francesca and Barbara, but Lady Florinda 
looked inexpressibly shocked, and cast upon 
her brother a glance of supreme disgust. 

" What are you going to do with yourself 
to-night 1 '[ asked the General of Mr. Vernon, 
when the laughter had subsided. 

" I bave not formed any engagement," re- 
plied Mr. Vernon. 

" Well," cried Sir George, " the women- 
kind are ali going out to another of their 
confounded dinners, except my lady, and she 
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retires early. Come and see me, and we'U 
have a rattling, roaring, tearing tumbler of 
punch, and a quiet talk to ourselves over old 
times." 



CHAPTER V. 



" IT IS VERY HARD." 



It was scarcely noon on the following 
morniiig when Francesca asked her mother 
to lend her the carriage, as she wished to 
pay some visits, and Lady Digby gladly 
assented, for she seldom drove out before the 
afteraoon herself, and Francesca promised to 
be back long before the tirae required. 

She ordered the coachraan to drive in the 
direction of the church, and gave hira the 
name of the Street and the number of the 
house she wished him to stop at. 

After a short drive he drew up before a 
quiet, unpretentious house in a narro w, dark 
Street, a house with the blinds drawn par- 
tially down in every window, and a largo 
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brass knocker, the only bright thing about 
it, staring out from a gloomy oak door. 

" This is the number, miss," said the foot- 
man, jumping down, and coming to the car- 
riage door. " Shall I knock at the door ì " 

" Yes, James, do/* replied Francesca. 

" And if you please, miss, who shall I ask 
for ? '* asked the man, touching his hat. 

" Oh ! I forgot,'' said Francesca, " I never 
gave you the name. Ask if Father Angelo 
is at home." 

The footman gave a thundering rat-tat at 
the shining brass knocker, which resounded 
ali the louder owing to the quietude of the 
Street, and caused a couple of female heads 
to appear at an opposite window. 

A sedate-looking woman in a neat dark 
dress opened the door, and replying to 
James's question in the affirmative, stood 
holding it in her band while he returned to 
his mistress. 
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" Father Angelo is at home, miss/' 

Francesca alighted and entered the house, 
and the housekeeper, for such she seemed, 
led the way up-stairs into a small and plainly 
furnished drawing-room, where, placing a 
chair, she begged her to sit down. 

" Father Angelo has just come in,'' she 
said, smiling ; " he is in his own room now. 
Who shall I say ? " 

Francesca opened her little ivory card- 
case, and placed one of her cards, with the 
simple name of " Francesca Digby " engraved 
thereon, in the "woman's hands. 

"I have not the pleasure of knowing 
Father Angelo," she said ; " but if you will 
kindly take him this card and say a lady 
wishes to see him particularly for a few 
moments, I have no doubt he will see me." 

The housekeeper smiled again and loft the 
room, and Francesca was alone. There is 
nothing more agitating to a sensitive nature 
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than those few moments of waiting for the 
coming of any person to whom you have not 
spoken before, and whom you have invested 
with a real or fancied superiority. Thoughts 
of what they will be like, how they will 
receive your visit, whether they will be 
aflFable, courteous, and pleasant, or freeze 
you to death with cold and chilling hauteur ; 
what you will say to them, what they will 
think of you, ali arise, one after another, in 
your mind as you sit nervously on your chair, 
half wishing you had never come near the 
place I How your heart beats at every stop 
as you glance uneasily round the room to 
discover the easiest mode of egress should 
anything unpleasant occur. 

It is like the first plunge into the sea 
after the London season is over ; one quite 
forgets what the water was like last year, 
and stands shivering in one's bathing dress 
on the top stop of the machine dreading to 
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raake the trial, and I verily believe that 
Francesca, brave girl as she was, would, after 
sitting a few moments, bave gladly rushed 
back to the carriage could she bave made 
sure of escaping unobserved; but she was 
certain of nothing of the sort, yet she could 
not sit stili; so she fell to examining the 
things in the room, that is, looking at but 
ne ver seeing them. 

It was but a poorly-furnished apartment : 
half-a-dozen chairs and a sofà covered with a 
dark-green material, a loo-table draped with 
the same dingy colour, some old religious oil- 
paintings on the walls, and a few quaint- 
looking books on the table. 

Francesca walked round the room and 
looked at the pictures, took up the books one 
after another and read the title-pages, ex- 
amined a few shells and curiosities on a little 
chiffonniere, and yet, if you had asked ber 
suddenly about them, she could not bave 
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told you a tbing that was in the room. The 
only object she noticed was an antique 
carved oak prie-Dieu, over which hung an 
exquisite ivory crucifix ; at that she gazed 
long and earnestly, yet every now and then 
her glances wandered towards the door. 

At last she heard a footstcp outside, and 
she pressed her little hands tightly together. 
Will you think her silly if I say she would 
bave given a hundred pounds to have been 
safely out of the room that instant 1 

Ah ! she was but a child yet ; she had not 
been tutored down to a mere automaton to 
keep her feelings under control, and to regard 
every outward ebullition of feeling as a sign 
of mauvais ton^ and ali CathoUc as she was, 
the coming of this priest, this terrible arch- 
angel, was more agitating to her tlian even 
the Eoyal presence, in which she had so 
lately stood. For there it was but a human 
motivo that made her shy — nothing greater 

YOL. II. H 
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caused the timid glances and heaving breast 
of the young debutante — but bere sbe bad 
come, under tbe impulse of a moment, to 
lay open ber soul to a man sbe bad only 
seen once, to bare tbe , inmost secrets of ber 
beart before bis scorcbing gaze. And bow 
would be receive ber ? It was so little, after 
ali, tbat sbe bad to teli. Would be not treat 
it witb contempt 1 Would be not, in bis 
supreme disdain of tbe bttleness of women, 
smile at ber foolisb tbougbts, ber petty scru- 
ples. Wbat was sbe, a frigbtened, trembHng 
school girl, to dare to speak to tbat master 
mind, tbat exalted genius ! How sbould sbe 
commence ber subject, bow introduce it to 
bis notice ? Sbe fairly sbook witb terror. 
But the steps passed onward, and sbe bad 
yet longer to wait. A few more moments of 
suspense, and then the door suddenly opened, 
and Father Angelo entered. 

He advanced towards ber witb tbe same 
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rapid step with which he had ascended the 
pulpit stairs on the previous day; only in 
place of the grave, mournful expression he 
wore then, a sweet smile now illumincd his 
face, softenìng the brìlliant glances of his 
eyes. He shook hands cordially \?ith her, 
declared he was deh'ghted to see her, mado 
her sit down in the only arm-chair there 
was in the room, ran to the Windows, pulled 
up the blinds, and then seated himself oppo- 
site Francesca, rolling up his hands in his 
long white scapular. 

He was not tali, and woro simply the 
Dominican habit without the black cloak, so 
that his figure looked slimmer and more 
boyish than it had dono cven the day before. 
Francesca regarded him with silent astonish- 
ment. Could this be the man, sho thought, 
who had held his audience in such thraldom ì 
whose voice had thrilled her so intensely? 
And not her alone : women, ay and even men, 

H 2 
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had come miles and mìles to catch a few 
tones in the early mass or in the evening 
prayer ; sinners whose hardened hearts no 
sermons or warnings could reach, had felt a 
strange inexplicable thrill as some few sen- 
tences fell softly on their ears — as softly as 
the angeVs wing stirred the cool waters of 
Bethsaida ; and it was speaking now, that sad, 
sweet, tender voice, words common-place in 
themselves, but which its wondrous tones 
invested with a beauty ali its own. 

"Well, my child, what has procured me 
the pleasure of this visit ? Can I do any- 
thing for you ? " 

Francesca started and coloured violently; 
She had been so taken by surprise by the 
difFerence in Father Angelo's manner to what 
she anticipated, that she had almost for- 
gotten her object in coming. 

The monk's dark eyes were fixed on her 
face, but the smile was stili hovering round 
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his lips ; it was so kind, so free, it completely 
reassured her; so, without hesitation, she 
replied, — 

"A great deal, my father : but I caniiot 
teli you just yet/' 

He smiled stili more at her naìveté, and 
producing her card from the folds of his 
habit, looked at it, aud said, iaquiringly, — 

" Francesca Digby. Are you any relation 
to the Digbys of Yorkshire ì " 

"No,^' replied Francesca, "they are a 
Catholic family, while ours is almost entirely 
Protestant/' 

" Indeed," said Father Angelo, " then how 
Comes it that you are a Catholic 1 " 

She told him the history the reader already 
knows, comprising her life up to leaving the 
convent. She spoke of her father and mother, 
of Ostanleigh, of Lady Florinda and her 
cousin, and the reason they had come up to 
London. And the priest asked her questions. 
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smiling in his quiet, kind mànner at her 
artless replies. 

He questioned her about the drawing- 
rooms, the operas, Rotten Row, and the 
endless frivolities of fashionable life — ^about 
ali the on-dits of the day, and then he laughed 
heartily as she described something peculiarly 
ridiculous, or told him some little scruple she 
had felt about going bere or there. Then 
they spoke of literature — of the pleasures 
of reading, and the monk looked stili more 
curiously at bis visitor, as she recounted the 
names of ber favourite authors. From the 
half childisb, half quizzical way in which she 
had spoken of the world and its amusements, 
ber voice became more serious, thougb not 
the less animated, as she mentioned, in obedi- 
ence to his questions, the works she was 
accustomed to study. 

He found she knew Latin, Greek, besides 
many of the modem languages, and there were 
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few known works of the ancient fathers that 
she had not read iu the originai. The theo- 
logy of a Thomas Aquinas, a Bonaventure ; 
the mysticism of a Juan de la Cruz, a 
Henry -Suso ; nay, even the sublime writ- 
ings of Denis the Areopagite, were familiar 
to this young girl, so fair, so charming, who 
sat blushing with pleasure and excitement 
beneath his gaze. 

Father Angelo was intensely surprised, and 
sat with his eyes rivetted on her expressive 
face, for he was not one of those priests who 
keep their eyes cast down or look another 
way when speaking to a woman, thereby 
giving one the idea that they have very 
little confidence in the strength of their own 
resolutions. 

He had gazed so long upon the awfiil 
purity of God that, as the earth reflects 
back the light she borrows from the sun, 
so his soul shone with the beauty that 
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emanateci from the fountain of ali Holi- 
ness. 

He grew more and more thoughtful 
as he listened to her. Involuntarily he 
thought he must have met her before, but 
where ? and then he remembered the fair 
face he had seen gazing up at him from amid 
the sea of human beings in the church the 
day before. Somehow he seemed to know 
her intuitively ; where could he have met 
her? 

He was mistaken ; it was but the affinity 
great souls always bear to one another, but the 
mysterious freemasonry that exists between 
those whose hearts are one, and tend to one 
eternai Centro. 

He questioned her concerning her religious 
ideas ; the inclinations she had towards the 
monastic life. He spoke to her of prayer, 
of her spiritual attraits, and he gradually 
drew from her ali her hopes and aspirations 
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on the subject — ali ber desires up to leaving 
the convent. And then she spoke of her after- 
life — the few sweet months at Ostanleigh ; 
she told him of her meeting with Philip 
L'Estrange, and hesitatingly, and with fre- 
quent bluslies, she confessed how she had 
learned to like him, though never before the 
father^s sermon had she realised how much ; 
and then she described the fears that sermon 
wakened in her breast ; her doubts as to 
the life God really called her — whether 
a religious state was batter for her, or 
if 

« 

Father Angelo leaned bis head upon bis 
band, and remained for some moments lost in 
thought. When he raised it there was a 
weary, troubled look upon it, as though her 
Communications had moved him deeplj. 

" My child," he asked, " do you love tbis 
man ? '' 

** I fear so, my father," came at length the 
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reply, uttered low, but, nevertheless, perfectly 
distinct and audible. 

Father Angelo rose from bis seat and 
paced up and down tbe room. 

What answer should be make to ber ? 

In tbe visions of ber soul tbat sbe bad re- 
vealed to bim be tbougbt be saw unmistak- 
able signs of a bigb vocation, glimpses of a 
future of rare sanctity. 

Never before bad be come across a soul like 
bers : sucb a mixture of simplicity and mys- 
ticism, of cbild-like bumility and wonderful 
knowledge of tbe science of tbe saints ; and 
tbere, in tbe midst of tbis beautiful flower, was 
creeping tbe canker-worm of an eartbly affec- 
tìon. 

Ab, bow often in tbe course of bis sacred 
ministry bad be not bebeld tbat same invi- 
dious destroyer, witbering up and bligbting tbe 
fairest blossoms of bis spiritual garden. How 
often bad be not niarked it in its wildest 
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forms^ sweeping with its hot summer breath 
over some fair and fertile plain, and turning 
it into a very desert. How often had his 
admonitions been ali useless to stem the 
torrent of passion, as it dashed madly on, 
carrying in its passage, rage, jealousy, despair 
— ay, and even death. Was this to be 
another victim? No, he would make an 
effort to save this Httle ewe lamb ; to snatch 
this one jewel from the tyrant's grasp. 

He stopped abruptly dose to her chair and 
looked down upon her. She was bending 
down like a large white lily, her eyes droop- 
ing, and the long lashes resting on her 
cheeks. 

"My child/' he said, "I fear you bave 
been greatly to blame in this. You should 
have guarded the treasure God gave into 
your keeping more carefully, and not allowed 
one thought òf earth to suUy its deUcacy. 
Do you not know that, like the down 
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I 

upon the flower, the bloom upon the peach, 
these priceless gifts lose half their beauty by 
contact with eartb. There has been a great 
want of fidelity on your part. Why have 
you allowed this love to creep into your 
heart 1 " 

She looked up at him with those dreamy 
passion-flower eyes, in the cups of which 
were glistening two bright drops of dew. 

" How could I help it, my father ? " 

" How could you help it 1 " ho replied, 
coldly. " I do not uuderstand you. What do 
you mean ? " 

" How could I help loving him ? so noble, 
so handsome, so good as he is ! " 

Father Angelo regarded her compassion- 
ately. 

Yes, it was always thus ; the everlasting 
cry, " How could they help it ? '' How could 
the man, whoever he was, help loving her, 
he thought. 
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He walked np and down again for awhile, 
lost in thought. 

It was a grave question for him to decide, 
a question that involved the life-long hap- 
piness of this poor trembling child. Believing 
firmly in the doctrines of his church — a 
church that teaches celibacy to be the state 
most blessed by God, and that those who 
vfere called to such a lifo were guilty of 
fearful sin if they rejected the summons, 
he was man enough to feel how terrible must 
be the condition of those, who, mistaking 
religious enthusiasm for Divine Inspiration, 
awake when too late to see the error they 
bave committed. 

He knew such a result was far more sad 
than anything else could be — that it wouid 
be far better, far wiser for her to be content 
with a woman's ordinary lot than to enter a 
convent simply to regret ; and then, for an 
instant, he wavered, and would bave bidden 
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her go and pray, and test herself yet more ; 
but immediately there occurred to him the 
thought that this was a scheme of the Evil 
One, to frustrate the designs of God; and 
that it would be he, not she, who would be 
reprehensible if he did not check the danger 
when he could. 

He looked at her as she sat, so fair, so 
fragile, gazing at him with her tear-dimmed 
eyes, waiting for his answer. Girl as she 
was, he saw the strength of will, the capa- 
bility of suflFering — the power of endurance 
hidden in that little form ; by that faculty 
of penetration, which long experience had 
given him, he knew by what she had abready 
revealed, she was of the stufF of which saints 
are made, and he firmly believed she was 
destined for higher and better things. 

This love affair after ali had not progressed 
so very far ; it had but softened her a little. 
With a heart so capable of intense emotion, 
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what might she not become if that love was 
directed in a higher channel. 

Yes, he must make a struggle to regain 
the ground she had lost, to bring this wander- 
ing lamb back to its proper fold. He would 
do his best, and leave to God the result. 

He carne dose to her, and fixed his eyes 
upon her face. 

" Have any words or expressions of love 
passed between you 1 " he asked. 

'' None, father/' 

" Then the evil is not irreraediable, my 
child/^ he continued, speaking rapidly and 
earnestly. " My child, you must avoid this 
man for the future ; you must flee from his 
presence as you would from the face of a 
serpent ; you must be cold and reserved with 
him, never allowing yourself any useless con- 
versations or interviews/' 

Francesca sighed. 

Was this, then, the end of it ali ! she thought. 
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The nice long rides, the happy drives, the 
pleasant walks under the trees at Ostan- 
leigh ? Were they never to come over again 1 
Oh, how often had she longed in her heart- 
weariness to be back again in the dear old 
home — to be wandering, in the sweet still- 
ness of the autumn, through the arching 
glades of the forest park, with Barbara and 
Philip by her side. How often had she 
wished, when seated in her splendid robes 
at some grand party of the season, with a 
treasure of jewels sparkling in her hair, 
for the simple white robe that he had praised 
— for the wild-flower crown that he had 
woven and placed upon her head the day he 
called her his queen. Was it ali over, now ? 

A pang of agony shot through her frame 
as she murmured, " It is very hard." 

" Hard ! " exclaimed Father Angelo. " Is 
it harder for you than for anyone else ? Is 
there anything to be gained without some 
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sacrifico ? and the greater the prize the more 
worthy of trouble. Look back througli the 
long yista of time : in ali ages have there not 
been thousands as 3^oung, as fair, as highborn 
as you, making the self-same sacrifico ? Are 
you more tender, more delicately nurtured 
than they ? Is your heart more capable of 
loving and feeling than theirs, that it cannot 
bear to be wounded % Have not princesses, 
ay, and even queens, cast the crowns from off" 
their heads, rejoicing to sufier reproach for the 
name of Christ ? Shame on you for a coward 
and faint-hearted woman ! Go ! " he added, 
bitterly, " marry this man whom you say you 
love ! Set up this idol in your heart in place 
of your Creator ! Sow the seed of your own 
foUy and rashness, and wl\at will you reap ? 
— ashes ; dust and ashes ! What will be your 
consolation on your bed of death ? — a frus- 
trate Saint ! — a lost vocation ! '' 

Francesca sank sobbing on her knees. To 

VOL. II. I 
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the terrified girl the words of the monk, 
uttered with such vehemence and passion, bis 
face ali a-glow with the fire of enthusiasm, 
seemed the foreshadowings of an inspired 
prophet. 

He perceived his advantage, and con- 
tinued, — 

" ' It is very hard ' — hard to be the Bride 
of Heaven — the spouse of a Man God ! The 
Creator stoops from the heights of His inac- 
cessible majesty to solicit the band of a puny, 
weak, miserable creature, and she tells Him it 
is very hard ! She tums away ber head, and 
wavers and remonstrates, as if it were an 
act of such supreme condescension on ber 
part, that she must pause well before she 
ventures to accept Him ! '' 

Francesca clasped ber bands imploringly, — 

"Oh! stop, father!'' she cried, "for 

mercy's sake ! I will try — I will '' Her 

sobs checked her further utterance. 
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The monk smiled, a bright triumphant 
smile. For the time he had conquered. 

" My dearest child/' he said, and his voice 
sank to that thrilling melody that had so 
entranced her, " ray dearest child, you cannot 
haye thought twice about this matter. If what 
you bave told me is true — ^and I believe it 
most firmly — how could anything less than 
the love of a God satisfy the cravings of your 
heart ? Naraesake of St. Francesca, arise ! 
shake oflf the torpor that has so enthralled 
you ; emulate the virtues of a Catherine — a 
Teresa! 60, my child/' he added, "cast 
yourself at the feet of your crucifix, beg 
pardon for your ingratitude and infidelity, 
and come to me in the church to-morrow. I 
will speak to you there on this subject/' 

^^» ^^* ^^* ^^^ ^^* 

Francesca returned home sad and silent, 

and the monk went back to his room rejoic- 

ing in the victory he had gained. 
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But fvas it gained P 

The torrent suddenly stemmed will soon 
overflow its banks, and the bow too tightly 
strung will snap and break asunder ! 



CHAPTER VI. 



A PALLEN STAR. 



The Lady's MUe was crowded. Though 
tìie moming was intensely hot, and the sun 
was almost enough to • blind one, an unusual 
number of fair equestrians seemed to have 
turned out to enjoy the ride, or to carry on 
that most delightful of ali flirtations — a flirta- 
tion on horseback. The grace, and beauty, 
and elegance of England meet bere. Some 
flying along at a speed that caused the 
beholder to entertain strong doubts of their 
ultimate arrivai at the end of the Row, some 
leisurely walking their horses under the 
shadow of the trees, laughing and talking 
with their numerous cavaliers, while others, 
who had recognised some acquaintance in 
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the assemblage outside the rails, drew their 
horses up dose to the side, and interchanged 
compUments and small talk to their hearts^ 
content. 

They ali of them knew, sweet innocents, 
that hundreds of eyes were watching their 
every movement, criticising their every grace. 
And while they pretended to be so uncon- 
sciously engaged in curJbing the restive action 
of their spirited steeds, they were perfectly 
aware that each motion of the noble animals 
only brought out in greater perfection the 
sweeping contour of their own supple forms— 
the easy carriage, the Ught firm clasp of those 
slender deUcate hands. 

The plainest woman, be she anything of a 
figure, looks well on horseback; whilst a 
lovely woman looks divine. 

Francesca and Barbara were amongst the 
equestrians on this particular morning, at- 
tended by Mr. Vernon ; and niany were the 
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murmured commendations passed upon the 
two fair cousins as they cantered up and 
down the Mile. Barbara was especially in 
her element, for there was nothing she 
deh'ghted in more ; and the exertion flushed 
her cheeks, and caused her dark eyes to 
sparkle with animation. Besides, Mr. Vemon 
was at her side, and since their first meeting, 
his attentions had been so marked, that it 
was not difficult to guess what would be their 
termination. 

True, there were many who shook their 
heads, commented strongly npon tho dis- 
parity of years, and croaked forth ali kinds 
of orninone prognostications. But Barbara 
evidently did not disapprovo of her lover; on 
the contrary, she rather seemed to glory in 
the conquest she had made of so gravo and 
wealthy a commoner as Mr. Vernon, while 
she tumed a deaf ear to the solicitations of 
his younger and more attractive rivals. 
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Though as yet he had made no formai 
offer for her band, she already looked upon 
him as her own peculiar property, and confi- 
dent of her power, commenced to tyrannize 
over her unhappy victim, leading him a life, 
that if he had not been completely bewil- 
dered by the speli of her fascinations, he must 
liave rebelled against at least a hundred times 
a day. She would keep hira on the qui vive 
as to her final decision — torturing him one day 
with jealousy, and the next reserving ali ber 
smiles and sweetness for him alone. She 
would take him into ber confidence, ask bis 
advice in everything one while, and the next 
day would keep him on the tenter-hooks of 
uncertainty, whether he should e ver be ad- 
mitted to her presence again. 

But Mr. Vernon was but another exempli- 
fication of the proverb, that, " There's no fool 
like an old fool," and he consequently was 
guilty of a thousand absurdities that led bis 
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most intimate friends to seriously doubt the 
perfect sanity of his mind. They rallied 
him, and chaffed him about his infatuation; 
but though he bore ali their quizzing with 
great good humour, Mr. Vernon was a man 
who would not allow anything more serious 
than a joke to be passed on his private 
afFairs. Everything she did was perfection 
in his eyes ; the silliest things she said — and 
Barbara was constantly in the habit of saying 
Yery silly things indeed — were repeated by 
him as the choicest witticisms of the day, 
while her petty tyrannies, her waywardness, 
and inconsistency only drew the poor old 
man the closer in her meshes. 

At Belgrave Square, the impending ofFer 
for Barbara's band was a subject of grave 
discussion. Sir George disapproved, not of 
Mr. Vernon, but of the match. He was too 
old, he said, and though he himself had 
married a young wife, everj^one was not like 
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his Emma, and he had seen the evils attend- 
ing such marriages in many cases. Francesca 
also -was against it, and Barbara and she had 
many a httle tifF over the pro's and con's of 
the affair ; but both Lady Florinda and Lady 
Digby were in favour of the suitor, as in 
wealth and birth Mr. Vernon was one of the 
best matches of the season. 

Lady Florinda said to her brother confi- 
dently, that she should offer no objection, for 
she quite approved of Mr. Vernon's age. 
Barbara needed some one to draw a tight 
rein over her. 

Lady Florinda was right, Barbara did ; but 
Mr. Vernon was not the being who could do 
it ! Tm afraid her mother thought more of 
getting rid of so formidable a rivai as her 
pretty daughter, than whether that daughter's 
future happiness would be secured by the 
step she was taking. 

One person Barbara had on her side was 
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Agatha, and she advocated the match as far 
as she was able. 

"What does it matter about the love, 
Francesca ! ^' she would say, in reply to some 
of the jeremiads her friend was continually 
pouring into her ears. "Love is ali very 
well, but as far as I have seen, it doesn't last 
very long; it's better to be an old man's 
darling than a young man's slave, and Mr. 
Vernon has plenty of love for botb. Besides, 
only think of the position she will have, one 
of the finest of the day ; and if his cousin 
dies, he will come in for the title, and Barbara 
will be a Countess." 

" Ah !" replied Francesca, "but you do not 
know Barbara as well as I do. She is so 
giddy and thoughtless, there is no foUy she 
may not perpetrate if she has not love to 
restrain her. Mr. Vernon is everything to 
be desired now, but how will he agree with 
her after a few years of married hfe ? " 
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" Very well ; Barbara will bave sobered 
down, and will find sufficient in the discharge 
of ber duties as a matron and mother of 
England to engross ber attention, wbile tbe 
alraost adoration of ber busband wiU com- 
mand ber gratitude and esteem if notbing 
stronger." 

Francesca sbook ber bead, dolefully ; sbe 
could not be persuaded. Notbing, sbe 
thougbt, could compensate to ber for the loss 
of love, nor would sbe care for riches if sbe 
only possessed that. 

Ah! how willingly would sbe givo up ali 

sbe had if ; but no, such thoughts were 

sin, she must cast them from ber. Sbe 
turned ber eyes from the window, out of 
which she had been gazing dreamily. 

"Agatha! you love your cousin. Would 
3'ou bave married bim had you not loved 
himr' 

Miss Grey flushed painfully, but she replied 
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in her cairn cold tones, " I do love Lord Tre- 
sillian, but I would marry him if I did not/' 

Outside the Row, beneath the shadow of 
the trees — trees that looked green in spite of 
the dust upon them — sate the dowagers and 
their friends, and such of the fair aristocrats 
who were too delicate or too indolent to ride, 
while every type of man, from the Dundreary 
to the Gorilla, sauntered up and down, now 
lounging lazily against the railings, now 
stopping for a short conversation with their 
acquaintances. 

Small coteries formed themselves at par- 
ticular intervals, when the passing events of 
the day were discussed with animation, and 
projects formed for many a future day. On 
every face there rested a stereotyped smile, a 
smile that never betrayed to the uniniated 
the anxious heart that too frequently lay 
beneath. The low musical laughter rippled 
out on the summer air. The bitterest 
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enemies shook hands and passed complimenta 
one with another ; and the game of life was 
played out with men and women for the 
stakes and human hearts for the balls. 

One of the chief objects of attraction to the 
loungers in the Row, was a lady mounted on 
an exquisitely beautiful Arabian, who was 
cantering up and down the Row as though 
riding was the principal object of ber 
existence. Scarcely perceptibly guiding ber 
steed, she flew rather than rode along, steer- 
ing ber Way amongst the crowd with a grace 
and dexterity perfectly inimitable. 

She was accompanied by three or four 
gentlemen, who in vain endeavòured to keep 
up with their fair companion, as she laugh- 
ingly urged them on, looking back every now 
and then to see how far she had left them 
behind. 

Men and women gazed at ber in amaze- 
ment, not a few expressing loudly their 
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admiratioii at her daring. Her short blue 
habit and perfect "get-up," singled her out 
as what is now called "fast," while the 
absence of a servant behind gave her aii 
equivocai look. 

Let US take a glance at her, as tired with 
her gallop she is walking her borse leisurely 
up the Row : laughing and talking with ber 
companions, and nodding goodnaturedly to 
her friends among the pedestrians. 

Every man gazes at her with interest, the 
women turn their heads away as she looks 
their way, but the moment she has passed, 
watch her as earnestly as their male com- 
panions, and with significant words and 
whispers, fall to criticising her dress and 
appearance. 

British matrons, models of propriety and 
toriy lift up their gold lorgnettes as she 
curvets along, while their young daugbters, 
the fair, unstained flowers of English aristo- 
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cracy, eagerly question their brotliers as to 
the flowers she wears in her bosom, the 
ribbon that ties her hair, that they may 
imitate her at the evening ball. 

Ha ve we seen her before ? Yes ! once 
seen there is no mistaking that childlike 
innocent face, with its wealth of auburn hair 
and deep blue eyes. It is Nellie, the Nellie 
that we last saw, lying cold and pale under 
the moonlit trees at Brompton. There is no 
serro w in her face now. There are no records 
in that sunny smile of the anguish that dis- 
torted those features then. There are no 
traces in those laughter-loving eyes of the 
blinding tears that dimmed their beauty. 
We know nothing of the suflfering and agony 
of that terrible night, when she woke from 
her stupor, and found her perfidious lover 
gene. 

It is hidden from us as are many such 
pages in the history of the beautiful woman 
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before us, only to be revealed at the 
last great day. There is nothing in her 
outward appearance to denote any change, 
except that she seems lovelier than e ver — the 
hair, the eyes, the smile are the same. She 
bears stili that unconscious innocent look — 
innocenti Ah, ray God! is not that sem- 
bianco of innocence worn as a greater Iure. 

But the shy nameless grace she had in the 
olden days is gene ; and she speaks loudly, 
determinedly, whenever anyone addresses 
her. She calls men by their Christian and 
surnames iadiscriminatingly ; and has adopted 
a slang method of conversation that they 
vote charming, but which is anything but 
charming when she is in a passion ; and 
Nellie can be in a passion as most of her 
friends could testify. 

She is riding slowly up the Row, talking 
to a handsome fair-haired man, who is evi- 
dently proud of his position by the lady. 

VOU II. K 
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There is a small crowd of equestrians just 
bere, and they slightly check their steeds, 
as they wait for sorae of the riders to pass. 

Under the trees, a lajy and gentleman 
are engaged in earnest conversation. The 
back of the lady is towards Nellie, but the 
gentleman's full face is turncd in ber direc- 
tion, except that he is looking down at bis 
corapanion, and does not see the party who 
is approaching. 

As Nellie's eyes fall upon them, the colour 
forsakes ber cheeks, leaving them perfectly 
wliite and bloodless ; and she clutched ber 
rein with sudi violence, as to cause the 
spirited animai to rear on the bit. A smart 
cut across its head brings it again to the 
ground, wbile Nellie, grasping the arm of 
ber companion, gasps out, " For God's sake, 
Charlie, who is that ? " 

" Who 1 What ? " exclaimed the indivi- 
duai addressed as Charlie, looking not in the 
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direction she pointed, bui at the pallid face 
of Nellie. 

**Tliati you foci," was her reply, as she 
instantaneously recovered herself. "That 
swell under the trees." 

*'That,'' replied Charlie, pulling his fair 
moustache, "why that is Lord TresilUan, 
and the girl he is talking to ho is going to 
marry. But you don't mean to say you don't 
know him, why he's the swellest man about 
town." 

" I don't know him/' she retorted angrily. 
" I never heard his name before." 

" Well, by Jove, but you needn't be so 
touchy, you looked as though you had seen a 
ghost ; if you don't know him^ what made 
you start so 1 " 

" He reminded me of an old friend," she 
cried, with a forced laugh. " One does meet 
queer likenesses sometimes." 

"Ah yes — but I wonder you don't know 

K 2 
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Tresillian — everyone does," replied ber com- 
panion, with a languid drawl. 

** Is he such a swell ? " questioned Nellie, 
absently. 

" Awful — goes the pace in no style ; been 
nearly cleared out once or twice. Tbey say 
he's marrying bis cousin for ber money ; 
poor devil, siiceli bave the worst of the 
bargain/' 

The girl made no reply, but urged ber 
borse nearer to the side of the rails by 
which the object of ber attention lounged — a. 
glittering ligbt in ber blue eyes, ber fair 
brow contracted and ber lips firmly pressed 
together. 

Lord Tresillian bad risen from bis cbair by 
Agatba's side, and sauntered a Httle furtber 
down the Row, Tvhere a bend in the trees bid 
bim from ber view ; he stood now leaning 
carelessl}^ against the railings, watching the 
riders, and exchanging a word or two with 
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each as they passed. As Nellie approached, 
his attention was drawn to her borse, who, 
fretting and chafing under her grasp, was 
vainly resìsting her efForts to spur him on. 
As his eyes rested on Nellie he started nini 
turned slightly pale for an instant. But 
Lord Tresillian was not the man to be non- 
plused by a woman ; he was too accus- 
tomed to these little contretemps, to be dis- 
concerted for more than a moment, and with 
ali the bold insolence of his manner he fixed 
his eyes upón her, as she neared the rails, 
and then hfting his hat with a mocking 
smile, bowed profoundly. 

"HuUo, Kittums,^' he cried, "whoever 

dreamt of seeing you bere 1 Why " 

She did not givo him timo for more ; she 
forced her borse dose by his side, and then 
raising ber little jewelled whip in the air, 
brought it down with a sharp swift cut across 
the face of ber seducer. 
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He sprang back with a stifled cry of pain, 
while right across the handsome, insolent 
face gleamed a bright mark, growing deeper 
every instant. 

There was a rush amongst the gentlemen 
near, and the bystanders closed round the 
unfortunate delinquent; but Nellie sat 
proudly on her borse, erect and firm, her 
lips quivering with suppressed passìon, her 
bosom heaving, and her eyes flashing defiance 
on the assembly. 

She looked as though she dared them to 
challenge her right to chastise the culprit, but 
their feelings were evidently in unison with 
hers. 

"Serve him right." "Bravo." "Who is 
she ? " " What's the matter ? '' « Well dono, 
Nellie ! " resounded on every side. 

Lord Tresillian had scarcely recovered 
from the stinging eflFects of the blow, when 
bis arm was hastily linked in that of a gentle- 
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man standing by, and a voice said, "Come 
out of this, Tresillian ; there's my brougham 
dose by, at tho corner, let's drive to my 
chambers." 

"What the devil bave you done to tbat 
young tiger cat V he added, as he jumped 
into the caiiriage after bis friend. "Gad, I 
never saw such a little fury in my life." 

"I hope to God, Agatha didn't see ber," 
rauttered Lord Tresillian, in a voice boarse 
with passion. "It's a deuced bad business, 
but , ril teli you another time, Frank ! " 

"Can*t see how Miss Grey could," re- 
plied his friend, cooUy lighting up a cigar; 
"you were not at ber end of the Row, and I 
saw tbat blessed old Lady Florinda hook ber 
on to ber party before I carne to you. But, 
by Jove, old fellow, l'd keep clear of tbat 

email party in blue ; can't conceive Avbat 

youVe done to ber.'' 

" Not more than Fve done to twenty such 
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as she/' cried his dissolute companion ; " but 
l'd no idea she ])ad the pluck in ber sbe bas. 
Good beavens, bow bandsome sbe looked, 
bow ber eyes flasbed. l'm net sure I don't 
love ber better than ever." 

Not more tban be bad dono to twenty 
sucb as sbe ? Not more tban bundreds like 
bim are doing every day ? Only tbe ruin of 
body and soul of one of God's immortai 
creatures ! Only tbe quencbing for ever and 
ever of tbe lamp of eternai ligbt ! 

"Gad, Nellie, woman/' cried Captain 
Cbarlie Fortescue, wbo bad ridden bome 
witb Nellie, and now sat carelessly smoking 
a cigar in ber little drawing-room at St. 
Jobn's Wood, " Gad, Nellie, but you pitcbed 
into that gbost of yours in style. Wbat bad 
be done to you ? " 

"He bad insulted me!^' was tbe ^ìrYa 
reply, as sbe clencbed ber bands, and a bot 
flusb swept over ber face. 
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"Shouldn't think he'd attempt it again," 
said the gentleman, swinging back in his 
chair, and gazing iip into ber beautiful 
excited face. " Tlie fellow is a cad, ray dear, 
in spite of bis rank and bis name." 

" Cad, or no cad," cried Nellie, " he shan't 
treat me with indignity. Oh, my God ! " she 
exclaimed, clasping her bands with a sudden 
impulse, "if women only knew what they 
had to suffer from a man when they bave 
forgotten themselves for bim, would they 
aver do it? A woman's sin is her own 
punishment. The world may scorn, society 
may sbun her ; but what is that to the torture 
that he inflicts ? The one she cares nothing 
for, the other will drive her to despair." 

" Bravo, Nellie ! " cried her companion, 
gazing at ber with admiration, "you are 
getting quite an orator, my dear. You'd make 
your fortune if you were only in the House." 

"You may laugh," cried the girl, "but you 
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know it's true. You, men, who profess to 
despise virtue, who make a mockery of 
innocence, are the very first to taunt awoman 
with her fall ; as if, because she has sinned, 
she is no longer capable of feeling. You, 
who have ruined her, fling it in her face, and 
goad lier on till, as in my case, she loses even 
shame; bad as I am," she continued vehe- 
mently, " I would rather be a woman than a 
man, since I have known men as they really 
are.'' 

Captain Fortescue did not seem quite 
comfortable under this tìrade. " Didn't see,^' 
as he afterwards said to a friend, confiden- 
tially, " what business she had to talk on the 
subject at ali ; " but he only knocked the 
ashes off his cigar, as he said, soothingly, 
" Come, come, old lady, don^t let it put you 
out; have a drop of brandy and soda, it's 
the finest thing in the world to put a fellow 
to rights." 
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Nellie drank in silence the fluid he offered 
her, and then went into the adjoining bed- 
room to take off her habit ; but before she 
did so, she stood for a while looking out 
of the window on to the green trees of the 
Kegent's Park, murmuring, "And I loved 
him so. Oh God ! and I loved him so/' 



CHAPTER VII. 



MINISTERING ANGELS. 



At last Barbara's engagement carne to be 
a declared thing, and the hhvfiancée received 
the congratulations of her friends and rela- 
tives on her approaching nuptials. 

The Morning Post had it as follows : — 
"We understand that Maurice Vernon, of 

Felton Towers, presumptive heir to the 

of , will shortly lead to the hymeneal 

aitar the beautiful and accompHshed Miss 
Lee, whose late presentation caused such a 
sensation in the fashionable world." They 
were not to be married till the end of the 
autumn, Lady Florinda declaring she could 
not possibly part with her dear child before 
that time ; besides, it would take quite two 
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months to prepare the trousseau, furnish the 
town house, and make arrangements for the 
domestic comfort of the future Mrs. Vernon. 
Barbara was in a state of semi-excitement 
from day to day ; she assumed an air of 
conscious dignity over ber young companions, 
and manifested in various httle ways her 
appreciation of her forthcoming social status. 
She already commenced to ape the manners 
of the young matron, and looked upon herself 
and Agatha as beings of a higher grade than 
their less fortunate compeers. 

As to the responsibilities, the sacredness of 
the duties she was going to take upon herself, 
l'm afraid Barbara thought but little. She 
had an honest straightforward desire to be a 
kind, good wife to the man she was about to 
marry ; she listened to Father Angelo's ex- 
hortations with reverence and attention, but 
as for obeying her husband in anything that 
she did not like, she had about as much idea 
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as of obeying her French poodle. She was 
marrying, as hundreds of other girls do, for a 
name, a position, a carriage of her own. She 
meant to do her duty, at least what she con- 
sidered was her duty ; she was immenselj 
proud of her choice, but of the love that con- 
stituted the real marriage tie, of that holy, 
mysterious union of souls, without which there 
is no true nuptials, Barbara knew nothing. 
She had made what is called a splendid 
match. She had ba'rtered beauty and love 
for rank and \vealth. She had placed her 
few thousands side by side with the noble 
jointure ; the broad manor of Felton Towers 
and the golden fields of the rich gentleman 
weighed down the paltry dowry of the Ba- 
ronet's daughter. 

True, she might have waited for a yoiinger 
man, but she felt she would never get one 
who would be so conapletely subservient to 
her will, so completely enslaved by her beauty ; 
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and she forgot liis age when she saw the 
envious glauces bestowed upon ber by ber less 
fortunate rivals. Francesca watcbed ber with 
mournful questioning eyes. To ber loving 
sensitive beart tbere was sometbing terrible 
and cbilling in tbe unequal compact between 
youth and age. Tbougb she greatly admired 
Mr. Vernon, and acknowledged bis many 
good qualities, nay, bis vast superiority over 
ber volatile cousin, she trembled for tbe con- 
sequences of tbis marriage, and in ber simple 
wondering manner would question tbe fair 
betrothed : " Do you really love Maurice, 
Barbara, darling V 

" Love bini, of course I do,'' would be tbe 
laughing reply. " He's tbe dearest, darlingest 
old pet in tbe world. Tbere never was such 
a nice old goose before. I could not love 
him better if be were my father/' 

" But," said tbe perplexed Francesca, more 
confounded than over at tbis answer, " that is 
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not the proper waj to love him, is it ? I 
don't think that's exactlj " 

" Why, what do you know about it V 
cried the merry Barbara ; " a saint like you 
knows nothing of love/' The hot crimson 
face told a diflferent tale if her cousin had 
but seen it, but she was not looking, and she 
rattled on : '* Not love him, Francesca ! why 
"what has put such a thought as that into your 
head ? Of course I love him, as much as ali 
proper people ought to love their husbands. 
You know romance is only for books. One's 
ideal hero would be a very disagreeable per- 
son in real life, and Agatha says that silly 
sort of love never lasts long, whereas ours 
will be a life-long friendship. Of course I 
love him, the dear old pet ; but you would 
not bave me parading that fact to the world, 
would you ? Tm sure he is silly enough for 
both of us/' 

" That may be," said Francesca gravely ; 
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" but I ■wish you had a little more of bis silli- 
ness, and a little leas of Àgatba's wisdom." 

" Oh I it will ali come in time," eaid the 
girl, carelessly. " One tbing is certain, I do 
not lore any one else ; and what more can a 
man require?" 

Francesca sigbed. Were sbe a man, sbe 
thought, she would bare wanted a little more, 
but if Mr. Vernon was content, sbe bad nothing 
to say. Stili, an imsatisfactory feeling filled 
ber beart, and sbe murmured, as sbe kissed 
ber cousin — " Well, darling, I bope you will 
be bappy — but I wish you loTed bim more." 

" You know notbing about it, 'Regina,' " 
laugbed Miss Lee. " You don't know -wbat 
love is, so bow can you preach to me." 

Francesca coloured and looked away. Not 
know wbat love was 1 Tbe sleepless nigbts, 
tbe long midnigbt vigils would bave told a 
different tale. The weary, weary struggling, 
the hot scalding teara, the unutterable, never 
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ceasing longing of the aching overladen heart, 
would bave spoken other things. The pas- 
sionate contrite pleadings at the feet of Father 
Angelo ; the hours of self-abasement, of deep 
humiliation for her fancied fault, would have 
startled even Barbara, had she revealed one 
iota of the truth, but she kept her secret 
locked in her own breast, and none suspected 
why she grew so pale and languid, why her 
step lost its buoyancy, her laugh its joyous 
ring. Only her fond mother watched these 
symptoms with dismay, fearing that the change 
from the quiet conyent life, and the serenity 
of home, was having a bad efFect on the 
health of her idolized child. 

Therefore she proposed leaving town before 
the season was over, to the great delight of 
the General, who declared he had never been 
able to say bis soul was bis own in London ; 
and as for a quiet evening and a game of 
whist, such a thing was out of the question. 
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for he had been dressed up like a Jack Pud- 
ding ali day long, and had been dragged out 
at night when ali respectable persons should 
be in their beds. 

One day vfhen the cousins had been to 
Harry Emmanuels to select some jewels that 
the doting lover was going to present his 
bride, they were driving back through Hanover 
Square, when a child, one of London's waifs 
and strays, tried to run across the road in 
front of the carriage. The coachman called 
out and pulled up his horses, but net before 
the child, bleeding and senseless, was trampled 
under their feet. The cousins cried out in 
alarm, as it was dragged from its perilous 
position, and laid upon the pavement. 

In London a crowd easily collects, and a 
email mob had gathered round them before 
Francesca and Barbara were aware. 

* " Oh, what is the mattar 1 '' exclaimed 
Francesca, rising up in her alarm. 

L 2 
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" It's a little boy, my lady/' explained the 
terrified coachman, fearful lest the blame 
should fall on himself. "l'm afraid he is 
badly hurt, but it wasn't my fault, my lady, 
indeed it wasn't." 

" No, my man, it was not," said a gentle- 
man, who T?as standing near. "I saw the 
accident myself, and you were not to blame." 

•' But oh, sir, is he hurt ? is he dead V cried 
Francesca, clasping ber hands. 

" I trust not, ladies ; but I will go and see,'* 
replied the gentleman, Tubile the girls sai 
anxiously watching. They could see nothing 
but the gentleman pushing bis way through 
the crowd, who were ali jostUng one another 
in order to catch a glimpse. At last Barbara 
sprang up. "I cant bear this suspense,*' 
she cried ; ^' let me out, James, I must go 
myself/' And, heedless of the dirty state 
of the streets, she got out of the carriage, 
and made her way to the crowd, who 
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opened its ranks and let hcr pass. There, 
Ijing on the pavement, bis face whiter than 
the stones, was a little boy of some six or 
seven years of age, a largo cut on one 
tempie, from which the blood was trickling 
down, betraying the injury he bad received, 
His clothes were very ragged and dirty, bis 
fair hair, matted and unkempt ; but tbere was 
a sweet placid look on the unconscious face 
that brougbt tears to the eyes of many of 
the bystanders. Down on the stones knelt 
Barbara, ber rich robes sweeping in the 
mud and filth, and lifting the little head into 
ber lap, implored the bystanders to go for a 
doctor. 

" Oh ! do givo bim air ? '' she said, im- 
ploringly ; " and some of you fetch a doctor. 
I am suro he is not dead — he is only stunned." 

" Here's a doctor, miss,'' exclaimed several 
voices, as a gentleman forced his way towarda 
ber, and stooping down, took bold of the belp- 
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lesa little arm, while Barbara scanned bis face 
with anxious glances. 

He looked grave and thoughtful. " This 
child must go to the hospital at once/' he 
cried, peremptorily. "One of you fetch a 
cab." 

"We will take him, sir," said a gentle 
voice by bis side. It was Francesca who 
Bpoke ; she had foUowed ber cousin, and 
with tears in ber soft eyes was regarding the 
scene. 

The doctor — he was a young man — looked 
at ber, besitatingly. "I don't like, it is 
scarcely fit/' he said ; " but then," he looked 
at the child, " the necessity is very urgent.*' 

" Oh, yes, we will take him any wbere you 
like," cried Barbara ; " please lift him into the 
carriage, every moment is of consequence." 

" Here, then, my men, let me pass," said 
the bumane doctor, and lifting the insensible 
child in bis arms, he laid him in the carriage 
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while Francesca and Barbara regained their 
seats. 

" St. George's Hospital, quick 1 " cried the 
doctor, and the coachman obeyed his orders, 
amìd the mnrmured approbation of the by- 
standers. 

"Them's real ladies, them is,** cried one. 
" None of your stuck-up lot/' 

" It's only what they ought to/' growled 
another. 

'' Ah ! but the likes of them seldom does 
what they ought ; them^s the real sort, God 
bless ^em." 

A little apart from the crowd that had col- 
lected round the scene of the accident stood 
a lady and gentleman, who had been passing 
at the time, and saw it occur. The lady was 
very handsome, and far toc richly attired for 
the streets, and though at first aJarmed, curi- 
osity took the place of fear, and she gazed 
earnestly at the two young girls, who, for- 
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getful of ali save the suffering child, were 
bending over his prostrate form. 

An expression of wonder and interest fiUed 
her lovely face as she grasped the arm of 
her friend, and whispered, " Who are they 
Charlie ì Do you know them ? " 

The gentleman, who had been vainly urging 
her to leave the spot, now put up his eye- 
glass. " Gad, yes ! " he exclaimed ; " why, 
that's the girl who's engaged to old Vemon/' 

« Which one ? " 

"Why, the dark-haired girl. I wonder 
how he would like to see her nursing that 
beggar's brat ? " 

"Butwhoistheother?" 

" That's Miss Digby, General Digby's 
daughter. What a pair of fools they are. 
Gadl" he exclaimed again, in an affected 
drawl, "but it makes me ili to see them. 
Why don't they givo the young beggar to a 
policeman V 
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An expression of contempi swept over 
the lady's face — but she made no reply, 
only watched till the carriage drove out 

■ 

of sight. She stood looking after it thought- 
fuUy, forgetful that the attention of the 
bystanders was now directed to herself. 
The gentleman puUed her arm rather impa- 
tiently. " By Jove ! but we shall be the 
laiighing-stock soon/' he cried ; " bave you 
lost your wits, my dear ? '" 

She started and turned quickly away. " I 
beg your pardon, Charlie," she said, with a 
forced laiigh, " but I believe Fm getting soft 
in my old days. Let us go and bave a bottle 
of champagne at the Grosvenor. It will help 
US to keep up our spirits." 

Meanwhile the carriage, with its anxious 
occupants, roUed swiftly down Piccadilly 
towards St. George's Hospital. Barbara 
stili held the child's head upon her knees, 
vfhììe the young doctor kept hold of bis pulso. 
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" He stili breathes/' he said, in answer to 
Francesca's questioning glance. " While there 
ìs life there is hope ; but I fear his chances 
are very poor." 

" Whoever can he be/' exclaimed Barbara. 
"No one seemed to know him. I wonder 
where his mother is ?'* 

" Perhaps he has none living," replied the 
doctor ; " he seems to me one of those thousand 
homeless poor, who has neither parentage nor 
home. It will he a blessing if he dies, for a 
life of misery and vice is the career, most 
probably, before him/' 

"Poor little child/' cried Barbara through 
her tears. " Oh, what will his mother be 
feeling if she is looking for him now ? '' 

And she gently pushed aside the matted 
hair from ofif his brow. 

"God alone knows," sighed the doctor, 
commiseratingly ; " in my daily practice I 
come across many such cases as these. In 
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some cases the parents are too poor to 
proyide food for their children, and are 
obliged to send them abroad on the streets ; 
but too often they are drunken and dissolute, 
and the poor children are flung on the world 
to starve or die as best they may." 

God pity our houseless London children. 
Great and charitable as she is, London has 
far too few institutions for the support of 
these suflFering httle ones. Thousands die 
annually, whom a trifiing cost would suffice 
to keep ; and others drift away on the broad 
road to ruin, to fili, in time, our prisons and 
our gaols. 

Barbara leaned over the child. 

In spite of the sqùalid misery of bis 
attire, bis features were fair and delicately 
formed, and bis face, or as much as could be 
seen through the dirt that coyered it, was 
that of a handsome child. 

Some poor mother's darling he had 
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evidently been ; some womau's heart had 
leaped for joy at the sound of her baby's 
Toice — at the waxen touch of her baby's 
fingers. Some fond creature had once taken 
a pride in the golden curls that were now 
ali matted and clotted with blood ; had, 
perchance, sat up many a night to make the 
clothes that would deck him out. PerhapS 
he was the life, the only gleam of sunshine 
in an otherwise wretched home. And now 
he was laying cold and pale ; his merry 
voice hushed perhaps for ever ; those eyes — 
her boy's loving eyes — closed for ever in 
death. 

Do the poor feel less acutely than the rich, 
think you ? 

Is my lady, who leans with such conscious 
pride over the downy satined berceaunette 
of her first-born child, possessed of deeper 
feelings than the ^oor unlettered woman who 
clasps to her breast the child for whom she 
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can scarcely find clothes ? Did the Holy 
Mary love her babe the less because His 
cradle was a hard cold maDger ? Is net 
the sacred name of Mother bestowed alike 
on the -wealthy and the poor ? And yet 
"who cares when a poor child dies ? Who 
speaks of it otherwise than as a sort of bless- 

ing? 

Is not the wretched mother told to dry 
her tears, while people wonder at her feeling 
sorrow for what appears to them to be a 
great relief. 

And yet who, think you, feels the deeper 
anguish : — the mother who has nursed her 
infant at her breast, or the mother who has 
resigned its charge to others ? 

True, my lady may bave fiuer seusibilities ; 
there may be both rank and wealth dependiug 
on the tiny life that is swaddled up in lace ; 
the success of a family, the hopes of a gene- 
ration, may be hanging on the future welfare 
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of the young heir ; but when death comes, 
when that mighty leveller strikes at the 
heart of the peeress and the peasant, is not 
the sorrow deeper, truer, in the humble cot, 
where no selfish thought, no hope of gain, 
are mingled with the love for the low-born 
child. 

The hospital was soon reached, and the 
doctor gave his charge into the arms of the 
porter, and, after thanking the two girls, 
was preparing to follow him, when Barbara 
laid her band upon his arm. 

" If it is not asking too much/* she said, 
"we should be glad to bear the result of 
your kind eflforts. I will givo you my 
address ; and," she added, blushing and hesi- 
tating, " I wiJl be answerable for ali ex- 
penses.'^ 

The young doctor bowed his thanks, and 
promising to take care of her protégé^ ran up 
the steps of the hospital, while the girls 
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retumed home, filli of their adventure and 
anxiety for the suflFerer. 

Lady Florinda was inexpressibly shocked 
-when Barbara told the story in the drawing- 
room at Belgrave Square. 

How any child of hers could so far forget 
herself as to nurse a beggar she could not 
possibly imagine. She did not object to 
Barbara paying the expenses, that was ali 
right and proper ; though if people would let 
their children run about wild they must expect 
them to be killed. But to touch it herself, 
to let ber silken robes be contaminated with 
the filth of a vagrant's rags ; — faugh ! — the 
carriage must be relined immediately ; no 
one knew what vermin might not swarm 
therein. 

But Mr. Vernon only smiled when Barbara 
repeated the tale to him, and looked with a 
fond approving glance into the fair excited 
face of bis promised wife. There were plenty 
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of poor at Felton, he told ber, — ^plenty to 
give ber no end of employment, if she liked 
that kind of thing ; and as for the boy, why, 
he should go down to the mills, or work 
should be found him on the farm. He would 
see about it on the raorrow. But with the 
morrow carne the kind doctor, sorrow in his 
face. 

The boy had died in the night, after being 
conscious about two hours. 

His father — an old man — had come to 
claim him, but had shown little grief for his 
loss. The child was one of many — the 
mother had long been dead — and he was 
only a burden to the struggling working 
man, 

God help our suffering poor! A man 
must be come to a hard strait when the 
sight of his dead child causes little or no 
regret. 

There are callous inhuman bearts in the 
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world, bùt nature is stronger even than vice, 
and a world of unknown misery must bave 
been gone through before tbe most lost and 
wretched ones see their children die without 
a tear. Surely tbere needs some looking 
into this; — surely tbere needs some wise 
legislator to arise wbo will recollect tbat tbe 
poor are made of flesb and blood, and tbat 
tbese little ones bave souls to be saved, as 
well as tbe migbty wbo sit in velvet- 
cusbioned pews. 

Tbis accident, for a few days, caused a 
gloom to fall over tbe bearts of tbe two 
young girls. Tbey could not forget tbat 
poor little pale face, witb tbe cruel blow 
upon bis cbildisb brow. 

And Francesca grew more sad and tbougbt- 
ful ; wbile Barbara sougbt for consolation in 
tbe dissipations of tbe world. 

Mr. Vernon loaded ber witb presents, and 
affection, and tbe smiles soon returned to 
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her Kps, and her dark eyes sparkled with 
delight as she listened to bis yows of loye, 
his promises for her future comfort and 
happiness. 



CHAPTER Vili. 

FAIBER THAN ALL THE LILIES. 

Back again in the dear old country home, 
— back again amidst the stately trees, the 
arching groves, the sweet green fields of 
Ostanleigh. 

Back again amidst the quiet country hills, 
* over which the fresh breezes swept, redolent 
with the perfume of wild thyme and scented 
dover. 

Back again in the stili hush of Nature's soli- 
tude, with only the murmur of the fountain 
or the himi of the bee to disturb the repose. 

Away from the busy haunts of men, 
from fashion's shrine, from "Vanity Fair/' 
Away from the giddy round of worldlings, 
from the glitter and giare of a London 
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season. Out of it She had come as fair and 
as gentle as over; and she stood amidst 
the lilies in the pleasaunce, the tali, white 
lilies, with their golden cups, looking, in her 
snowy robe and shining hair, like a living, 
breathing flower. The air was heavy with 
their rich, deep fragrance, as on their slender 
stems they bent and bowed before her, as 
in her traiUng garments she swept amongst 
their beauty, scattering the blossoms as she 
passed. 

She had retumed to Ostanleigh as fair 
and as pure as ever ; but there was a newer 
light in her sweet grey eyes, a deeper 
shadow on her gentle face, that told there 
had been a change since she had bidden 
those old woods good-bye. 

It was not a change that the world had 
made : she was as guileless and unsophisti- 
cated as when she first issued forth from the 
convent walls. 
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There was a nameless air of refinement 
and grace, which had transformed the timid 
school-girl into the self-possessed young 
maiden ; but that was ali. Contact with 
society had added nothing to her charms ; 
it had simply refined what had existed 
before. 

The change was not in this. It was the 
consciousness of love that had changed the 
artless girl into the loving, tender woman 
— the touch of the enchanter's wand that 
had electrified her whole being. 

It was this that bowed her willowy forni, 
that caused those fearless eyes to droop with 
sudden languor, that called up blushes vivid 
and transient as a summer's flush across her 
check. It was love that made her start, and 
quiver, and tremble at a distant sound, at a 
rapid footstep, at a well-known voice. It was 
this that made her shun the society of her 
parents and her friends, and hie always to the 
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groves and alleys of the deserted park, the 
shadowy nooks in the sequestered fields. 
She loved, but oh ! misery, her love was 
sinful — not in its object, but in itself. She 
was consecrated and vowed to a Heavenly 
love, and to think of an earthly one was 
sacrilego. She had promised Pather Angelo 
to struggle and conquer her fatai passion, 
cost Tvhat it mìght, and she had come home 
to do it. Home ! silly child ! Home to 
where she had met him first, where every 
tree and shrub reminded her of him. Home 
to the place endeared by so many tender 
memories — ^so bitter, yet so sweet — where 
every little spot was haunted by the shadow 
of his spirit, where even the leaves trembled 
with the echo of his voice. 

Down this valley they had wandered 
when he discoursed to her of Italy. Under 
this tree they had sat when he read her the 
sonnets of Petrarch. That vista he pointed 
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OQt for ber to sketch, vrìnle he leaned over 
her easel and guided her pencil. He had 
pulled the acorns from that aged oak ; he 
had gathered some sprays from that fem ; he 
had fluDg stones in that bubbling brook for 
Jack to seek for. 

She could net raise her eyes but a thou- 
sand trifles reminded her of him. Trifles! 
— they -were no trifles to her — ^into whose 
brain they were bumed lìke so many coals 
of fire. They were no trifles to the woman 
who treasnred a biade of grass that he had 
trod upon far more than the brightest jewel 
in her casket. They were no trifles to her 
who looked with such wild, despairing eyes 
on these records of her former bliss. But 
she never wavered in her resolution — never. 
After that last pitiful cry at the feet of the 
prìest, " Oh ! father, it is very hard." She had 
taken up her cross manfully and bravely, 
and set herself about the task of untwiniug 
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the love that had grown so strongly and sa 
unconsciously about her heart. 

She neyer meant to see him again. After 
Barbara's marriage they were going to Venìce 
for the winter, and then she meant to ask 
her mother's permission to retire to a con- 
vent, there to expiate her fancied fault. It 
was not probable she would ever meet him 
again, for he was not returning to Abbey 
Wood till the end of the autumn, and then 
they would be far away in the South of 
France, where it was not likely he would 
attempt to join them. Even if he did, there 
would no longer be the same opportunities 
for being alone with him as there were 
before, and by her cold, distant manner she 
could easily discountenance the love that, if 
even it were felt, had never béen expressed 
in words. 

It was a brave task she had set herself to 
do, but she did not flinch from it ; only when 
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her mother asked ber to choose between the 
sea and Ostauleigh, she astonished her by 
exclaiming, — 

" Oh ! take me home, dear mother ; let us 
go home. 1 feel so sick and weary of Lon- 
don life, only the country can give me rest, 
darling mother. We shall be quiet at Os- 
tanleigh; I long to see the dear old fields 
again. The sea is never, neyer stili, and the 
country is so calm." 

FooHsh child ! the storni was in her own 
breast. The ocean, with its mighty grandeur, 
would bave calmed her fevered pulses. Alone 
on the wild seà-shore, amidst the mighty 
sublimity of Nature, she would bave found it 
easier to pray. The fresh breezes would 
bave strengthened and invigorated her ex- 
hausted frarae, and her mind would bave 
gathered a healthier tene, but she rushed 
back to the very spot she ouglit to bave 
avoided. She returned to the scenes from 
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"which she ought to bave fled. She thought 
of nothing but beholding once more the 
place where he had been, before she bade 
adieu to it for ever. 

" Only once more," she argued with herself. 
"There can he no wrong in that. He will 
not he there. The spirit that animated it 
and made it beautiful will be gone, but I 
mttst see it ali again. I was so happy, oh ! 
so happy, there ! " 

Is it not so with ali of us, let the past bave 
been ever so sad 1 Is there not an innate 
longing in our hearts to look once more — b» 
last look — on scenes or things that bave been 
stamped on our memory, ere we quit them for 
ever ? One more look at the old homestead in 
which we bave spent our childhood's years ; 
one more look at the distant shore that looms 
so misty through our tear-stained eyes ; one 
more look at the cold, dead face, ere the 
remorseless grave closes it for ever from our 
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view. "Only once more'' will be the echo 
till we die. God help us ali ! To some that 
"Only once more'' has proved the ruin of 
their lives. 

So Francesca Digby went down on that 
sweet summer evening through the lily gar- 
den out into the park. She wandered heed- 
lessly on under the shadow of the oaks, her 
"white dress sweeping the grass, and making 
a gentle rustie with the fallen leaves. She 
"wandered on until she carne to the fields, and 
then she leaned agaìnst the stile, and looked 
across. The grey old turrets of the Abbey 
were just visible above the trees. In ali her 
rambles she had never ventured there. 
Despite her longing, she had never been 
within the precincts of the wood ; yet on this 
evening an irresistible desire carne over her to 
visit one favourite haunt — the woodland giade, 
where they had spent so many happy hours. 
She took out her watch ; it wanted yet hours 
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of dinner. She would bave ampie time to 
get back unobserved. There was no one 
about to notice sbe bad left tbe park, and 
soon it would be growing dark. 

Swift as tbought sbe sprang over tbe stile, 
and was far across tbe field before sbe bad 
time to reflect. It did not take ber long to 
reacb tbe wood, and a sbort walk brougbt 
ber to tbeir favourite glen. Tbere, warm 
and exbausted witb ber exertion, sbe tbrew 
berself at tbe foot of a largo tree to rest, 
and leaning ber bead against tbe trunk, let 
ber bands fall listlessly on ber lap. Sbe bad 
brougbt a book out witb ber, but sbe could 
not read, tbe pages danced before tbe eyes 
tbat were bumid and troubled. So sbe went 
on, bugging to ber breast ber sweet yet pain- 
ful pleasure, and wearing ber '* Sorrow's crown 
of sorrow, by remembering bappier tbings." 

Tbe valley in ali its beauty lay before ber. 
Tbe sunligbt was as brigbt as wben a year 
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ago he had brought ber tbere for the first 

time. Tbe little river rippied on, singing its 

everlasting song to tbe old, old bills. The 

thrushes and wood hnnets warbied out tbeir 

melody amongst tbe trees, and tbe fair blue 

sky looked down on ber agony, not a cloud 

dimming its clear transparency. How long 

sbe sat she scarcely knew, but tbe growing 

sbadows warned ber it was time to retrace 

ber steps, to bid adieu to this beloved spot. 

Sbe rose beavily from ber seat, and stood 

for a wbile leaning against tbe tree, tears 

gatherìng in ber eyes, and ber wbole form 

expressive of unutterable regret. Could a 

painter bave seen ber, he might bave taken 

ber for a woodland nympb bidding adieu 

to ber forest glades, a fair Dryad weeping 

over some favourite giade from wbicb she 

had been banished never to return. Sud- 

denly, as though it had risen from the eartb, 

a dark form stood between ber and the 
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lìght, and a voice, passionate and tremulous 
"with emotion, exclaimed, — 

" Francesca ! '* 

The girl shuddered and put out her hands 
with a feeble cry. To her overwrought ima- 
gination it appeared an apparition that her 
fancy had conjured up, and she would have 
fallen to the ground, but a strong arm was 
round her waist, and as she was gathered to 
his breast, a well-known voice cried out 
again, — 

" Francesca, dearest, sweetest love ! fear 
nothing, darling, it is only Philip/' 

For an instant she lay there half uncon- 
scious. With a wail of agony she pushed him 
from her, and stood gazing at him with wild 
terrified eyes, crimson blushes flitting over 
her cheeks. 

" Francesca — Miss Bighj" 

His look, his tones, recalled her to herself. 

" Oh, Mr. L'Estrange, forgiye. me, Ajit I 
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was SO terribly frightened. I thought you 
-were abroad." 

A pained expression passed over bis j^ce, 
but he carne nearer to ber and said, " Nay, 
Francesca, it is I wbo ought to beg your 
pardon for breaking so suddenly on your 
reverie ; forgive me, won^t you, the joy of 
seeing you bere made me forget myself." 

" We both forgot ourselves ; that is, I 
mean" — faltered the miserable girl, while 
vivid blushes swept over ber agitated face. 

Her lover took ber bands. "Sit down, 
Francesca,'' he said gently, " you are too agi- 
tated to walk home just yet. I shall never 
forgive myself the fright I bave caused you. 
Nay," he continued, as sbe struggled vainly 
to get away, " if you refuse me I shall think 
I am not forgiven.' ' 

Francesca obeyed mechanically ; overpow- 
ered as sbe was with emotion, ber limbs 
refused to carry her, and even had she desired 
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it, she could not bave returned home Tvithout 
support. She leaned against the tree and a 
flood of tears carne to her reUef, and she 
wept long and silentlj, while Philip, awkward 
as men always are when a woman is crying, 
watched her irresolutely, half afraid to speak 
to her, and half afraid to keep silence. 

At last he ventured — " Francesca ! " 

She raised her head at the sound of his 
voice, and turned her shy eyes on him for a 
moment, while smiling through her tears she 
said, — 

"How foolish you must think me, Mr. 
L'Estrange, but I am excessively weak and 
nervous to-day. I bave been sitting bere too 
long, and your sudden appearance startled 
me like a vision from the otber world." 

"I am so sorry," he said, tenderly. "I 
imagined you saw me before you did. Poor 
child, to be so terrified. Am I so ungainly, 
then ? " 



r^ 
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" It was not that/' she replied, smiling, " but 
I thought you were away. When did you 
return home ì '' 

" I bave been home a month, looking for 
you every day. I never got further than 
Munich. Oh, Francesca 1 do you think I 
could stop away when you were bere 1 " 

His voice bad sunk to that dangerous 
thrilling sweetness again. She trembled 
violently. How could she mistake bim now ? 
She bad aJmost fancied ber ears bad deceived 
ber, and that it was not he who bad called 
ber darling and love, but now ! she felt his 
glances devouring ber face, questioning ber 
with their fire. He bad held ber to his 
breast ; even now she felt the strange pas- 
sionate tbrill that in that moment of ecstasy 
bad passed through ber frame. 

" Oh 6od ! what should she do ? Wby was 
he so mad ? '* 

When they bad parted he bad never 
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spoken, neyer looked like this. Understand 
him she must not, dare not ; she tned to 
steady her voice as she said, rapidly, — 

" My father will be so glad to see you, Mr. 
UEstrange. Have you heard the newsl 
Barbara is going to be married." 

Philip would not have cared much if she 
had been going to be hanged, but he was 
obUged to swallow bis feeUngs and content 
himself with replying,— 

" I^m very glad to bear it, and to whom ? " 

"To Mr. Vernon, of Felton Towers, an 
immensely wealthy man. It is a very good 
match for my cousin." 

" So I suppose ; and she, does she love 
him r 

" As much as she will ever love anyone, I 
think. Barbara will never feel strongly on 
any subject/' 

Mr. L'Estrange looked grave. 

" I don't know that/^ he said, thoughtfuUy. 
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"I fancy everyone feels strongly on that 
subject. I wish you could bave told me she 
lored ìdm." 

"She does, indeed," replied Francesca, 
eagerly ; " but not — not so passionately as 
some people seem to do. I was against the 
match myself at first, there is such a dis- 
parity in their ages." 

"That is a pity, but it will not signify 
much if they care for each other — otherwise 
I should tremble — ^your pretty cousin will 
haveplentyofadmirers." 

" Yes, but she does not seem to care for 
them, she only thinks of Mr. Vernon." 

"Happy man,'' laughed Philip, cheerfuUy. 
" I wish them every joy. When is the mar- 
riage to come oflF ? " 

" At the end of the autumn. Lady Flo- 
rinda is making every preparation. We are 
going up to town for the wedding, and then 
mamma is thinking of going to Venice." 

K 2 
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"To Venice?" 

" Yes," replied Francesca, hesitatingly. 
"Mamma has persuaded papa into going 
there for the winter. I hope it will be bene- 
ficiai to her health/' 

"And you/' questioned Philip, gazing 
earnestly into her downcast face. " Are you 
going to Venice also ? " 

Francesca tried to look unconcemed. 
" Of course I am going, Mr. L'Estrange ; do 
you think mamma would go without me ì '' 

" Pardon me, I never thought. Of course 
you will go, and I shall lese you again/' 

He spoke bitterly, looking out over the 
landscape, where, above the distant slopes, 
the evening star had just arisen. Francesca 
felt more and more uncomfortable. She mur- 
mured something about going home. 

" Nay,'' he cried, " 1 must not lose you yet 
awhile ; besides 1 will see you home. 1 bave 
not heard anything yet of your visit to town. 



'> 
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Teli me how you liked the gay doings of the 
metropolis/^ 

" As well as I expected," she replied. " I 
was very glad to return, Mr. L'Estrange." 

" But had London no attractions for you ? 
Were there not a score of admirers at your 
feet as well as your cousin's ? '' 

Francesca blushed. " I scarcely know," 
she said. 

" You mean you will not teli me/' he said, 
seizing her hand, and trying to look into her 
face. " Did no one seek to steal the Flower 
of Ostanleigh ? '' 

She was vexed at his bantering tono. How 
could he jest with her on such a subject. 

" Mr. L'Estrange, you bave no right," she 
began. 

"Then givo me a right," he exclaimed, 
passionately, stili retaining her struggling 
hands. " Oh Francesca, my darling ! don^t 
you know I love you — ^love you as I ne ver 
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loved woman before 1 Nay, sweet/' he cried, 
as she tried to break from him, " you must 
bave seen it ere you went away. Francesca, 
anima mia, do I love in vain 1 " 

She had risen from ber seat now, and 
stood leaning against the tree, ber face 
covered with ber bands, and trembling 
violently. 

Philip bent over her in anxiety. "My 
sweet/' he murmured; "my angel love, 
won't you teli your Philip that you love him 1 
Look at me, darling, only one little look. 
Ah, Francesca! bow weary these months 
bave been without you. My pet, my pearl, 
111 never let you go again»" 

She only stood sobbing, sobbing bitterly. 
Her lover was on his knees before her, trying 
gently to pulì away ber bands from ber face. 

" My own, my darling,'^ he said, " why will 
you not speak to me ? You love me, do you 
not 1 '' 
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He never doubted it, although he asked 
her. So many beautiful women had sued for 
bis love in vain, be never dreamed of refusai 
wben be deigned to ask it. Besides be knew 
long, long ago tbat ber beart was ali bis own, 
and be only bad to claim it wben be cbose. 
But sbe tumed ber bead away, and gasped 
out painfully, — 

" Ob, for mercy's sake, don't/' 

" Darling ! '' be wbispered, " you are not 
angry witb me stili." 

He tried to pass bis arm around ber waist, 
but sbe pusbed bim faintly away, gasping,— 
" No, no, not angry, but leave me, leave me ; 
go away." 

He tbougbt sbe was coy, afraid, and be 
tried to reassure ber. 

" Not till you bave answered me,'' be said. 
"Francesca, you know not bow I bave 
waited for tbis moment. I could not stay 
abroad, my very soul was restless till 1 saw 
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you. I know it is but the wreck of a life 
that I can oflFer you, but oh, my sweet, I 
cannot live without your love." 

Was she going mad, or did she hear 
aright ! He loved ber — ^he, the idol of ber 
dreams, the one thought of ber beart ; be 
wbom she adored was suing at ber feet — 
suing for the love which was already bis, 
but which she dared not givo. A future of 
undreamed-of bliss was open before ber. 
Oh ! misery, she must reject it ali. 

His voice, bis passionate tones, were thril- 
ling througb ber beart ; she dared not look 
at the beautiful upturned face. With a vio- 
lent effort she unclasped ber bands. 

"Mr. L'Estrange," she cried, "for pity's 
sake, forbear ! I may not, dare not, listen to 

you." 

Her lover sprang to bis feet. 
" Francesca ! " be exclaimed, " you cannot 
love another.'' 
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His vehemence aflFrighted her. 

" Another ! Oh no ! God forbid/' mur- 
mured the broken-hearted girl. 

" Then, dearest, you love me/' a flush of 
rapture passing over his face. 

She bent her head lower down. He could 
scarcely catch the words, — 

"Philip, I dare not. I am vowed to 
God.'' 

He moved away impatiently. 

"Nonsenso," he exclaimed, half angrily. 
" What foolish idea has entered your head ? 
Francesca, your mind is far too noble to be 
swayed by idle vows. Who has persuaded 
you to this ? " 

The girl shook her head sorrowfuUy. 

" It is no idle promise, Philip, but a solemn 
vow to God, made years ago, long, long be- 
fore we met." 

"Ahi" he cried, "I knew it was some 
childish resolution. Francesca, such promises 
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cannot be made to hold ; no vow is binding 
unless fuUy understood. You knew not the 
consequences of what you undertook/* 

Francesca looked at him with an agonized 
glance. 

" Philip/' she cried, " I knew not then, but 
I renewed my vow in London." 

" Then you were perjured/' he exclaimed 
bittérly, " for if ever woman loved you loved 
me before you went away. Francesca, such 
vows are sacrilego and sin. God wants a 
wiUing servant, not a slave." 

" I shall not be a slave/' she said, proudly. 

"You will if you love me/' he retorted 
vehemently. "It is I whom you bave be- 
trayed, not God." Then seeing ber an- 
guished face. " Forgive me ! " he cried, " I 
am a brute and cruci ; but you drive me 
mad. I know not what I am saying ; pardon 
me, love. I would kiss the ground beneath 
your feet, only send me not away. Oh! 
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Francesca, ma mignonne, only think of my 
life, so lonely, so cheerless, so solitary. 
Not a moment of my existence but is a 
thought of you. Francesca 1 I bave never 
loved a woman before. Teli me tbat you 
love me/' 

She bowed ber bead lower as sbe listened 
to bis words — tbose dangerous delicious 
words, tbose loving, tender, passionate ac- 
cents. Wby did sbe not flyl Poor cbild, 
ber limbs refused to carry ber, sbe felt as 
tbougb sbe sbouid faint. 

Sbe turned away ber face tbat sbe migbt 
not meet bis eyes, but sbe felt tbe pressure 
of bis arm, sbe felt bis warm breatb on ber 
cbeek, maddening ber witb its passion, every 
pulso vibrating to bis pleading. 

" Francesca/' be murmured ; " listen to 
me, love. Wby are you casting me from 
you 1 Wby perii tbe life-long bappiness of 
botb by clinging to a cbildisb vowl Sweetest, 
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no priest could even claim your promise, and 
6od would never bless your sacrifice. Listen, 
your heart is pleading for me now. Oh! 
Francesca, my queen, say that you will be 
mine/' 

How could she resist him? Was ever 
love so sweet before — were ever lovers more 
Tinited ? Pure as Beatrice, she was loving 
and tender as Juliet ; and he had ali the 
grace and beauty and passion of the un- 
fortunate Romeo. The warnings of Father 
Angelo, her own resolutions, ali faded away 
as the mist before the sun, and into her soul 
poured the golden floods of happy and reci- 
procated loye. 

Her vow no longer terrified her, she only 
saw it in the light her lover placed it — 
a promise made without her full consent. 
Earth, Heaven faded from her sight ; she 
only beheld him so madly, wildly adored, 
suing at her feet, imploring her to speak. 
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" Oh, Philip 1 " she murmured ; " God for- 
give me if Tm wrong, but I love you, love 
you dearly/' 

There was no need for more. Ere the 
last words had passed her lips she was 
gathered to his breast, and kisses fierce and 
passionate rained on her brow and hair and 
lips. 

His was no quiet love-making; with ali 
the intolerable passion of his nature he 
clasped her fairy form in his arms, crushing 
her in his strong embrace as though he would 
bave broken every bone in her body. 

Such words, such love as never mortai 
before uttered were poured into her ears, and 
when he released her fainting, breathless, 
suffused with blushes, he stili retained one 
arm around her waist as though afraid he 
should lese his treasure. 

Then he made her sit down on the soft 
grass under the spreading firs, and as she 
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laid her crimsoned cheeks upon his shoulder 
her soft hair brushed his lips thrilling his 
soul to madness. 

They sat for a timo in silence — a silence 
too eloquent for words, too deep for thought 
— a silence broken only by a fervid clasp, 
a burning kiss, a rapìd passionate glance. 
When words carne they carne in mono- 
syllables, short sentences, half-broken phrases, 
murmurs almost indistinct. 

Philip found his voice the first. 

^' Anima mia,^' he whispered, "I am not 
worthy so much happiness. Francesca, say 
once again you love me." 

The answer carne up from beneath the 
cloud of hair tremulous and indistinct, but 
like her even then. 

" Oh Philip ! if this is earthly love, what 

must it be in Heaven ? '^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

As they carne home together band in band 
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under the arching glades of the great forest 
trees of Ostanleigh, the parting sunlight stole 
tremblingly in and out between the dark 
brown leaves falling on her soft white dress, 
her golden hair, the mystic border round her 
snowy robe. The sweet shy face was bent 
modestly down on the ground, where the 
long grass leaped up and kissed her dainty 
feet, and the crushed wild flowers incensed 
her as she trod. 

The fallow deer stood and watched them 
as they passed, gazing with great brown 
wondering eyes at the pair, while high amid 
the branches the little birds sung to them 
their betrothal song. 

Hand in hand they carne together through 
the winding groves, the light of love upon 
their faces, unutterable gladness in their 
hearts. When they reached the lily garden 
she stooped and kissed the Silver blossoms in 
whose pure white cups the sparkling dew 
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now stood. Her lover broke oflF a cluster 
of the perfumed flowers and twined them, 
glistening with their starry diamonds, amid 
the wavÌDg tresses of his bride. 

" Oh ! fairer than ali the lilies/* he cried, 
with fond. aflfection ; " Oh, Francesca, my 
queen ! these blossoms are the fittest diadem 
for thee to bear, for like thee they are royal 
and stainless and pure." 




CHAPTER IX. 



BELLA VENEZIA. 



I wiLL not dwell on the hearty delight of 
the old General, the cairn satisfaction of Lady 
Digby, or the wonderment of other interested 
friends, when Francesca^s engagement was 
announced« 

Neither will I impede my pages with the 
progress of the lover's courtship, which, though 
highly interesting to themselves, would be 
anything but interesting to the reader. Sun- 
shine and clouds, smìles and tears, quarrels 
and reconciliations, seem to be the sum total 
of lovers* lives ; but, though the vaiious inci- 
dents are full of mystery and meaning to the 
parties concerned, they are awfuUy boring to 
the lookers-on ; in fact, I don't know of any- 

YOL. II. O 
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thing more disagreeable in Kfe than an en- 
gaged couple. They are no longer fit for 
ordiuary society, and act generally as if they 
imagined society was not fit for them, but, 
with a supreme indìflference to the feelings 
and opiuions of others, make for themselves 
a world in which they live and move for 
each other. 

That my hero and heroine were not above 
the ordinary weakness of other mortals I am 
quite prepared to concede. 

That Philip L'Estrange, in his proud 
reserve, and Francesca, in her sweet 
womanly modesty, shrank from baring to 
the world the sacred feelings of their hearts, 
I am equally well assured; but that they 
were guilty of a thousand absurdities, a thou- 
sand foUies, to which they were as blind as a 
couple of moles, of this I am so certain that 
I will not inflict the narration of them on 
my readers. 
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Ah, well-a-day ! it's the old, old story, we 
who laugh at others were just as silly when 
we were young ; and IVe seen many a couple, 
old enough to have known better, simpering 
and coquetting like a boy and girl in their 
first calf love. 

Francesca Digby was not a girl to waver 
when she had once decided. There were 
times when she wondered if she had dono 
right, when, in the lonely hours of the night, 
she trembled lest she had indeed cast aside a 
higher vocation, and that, after ali, she should 
not be fiilfiUing the will of God in marrying 
Philip. But the voice of her lover brought 
with it strength and resolution. 

To her first feeble arguments he opposed 
bis stronger mind ; to her yet-lingering 
doubts he brought bis subtle reasoning ; and 
then he possessed that unanswerable reason 
— love. Love, holy, pure, and innocent. 
Love, sanctified by nature and blessed by God. 

O 2 
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What could she do ? 

Pure and mystic as she was, the law of 
nature was stronger than the counsels of her 
Church. And her whole soul went out to 
her betrothed in the first, fresh love of her 
glad young heart. 

How she worshipped hira — her hero— her 
ideal ! No one in the annals of the world's 
history had over seemed to her so brave and 
beautiful as he. Never Indian maiden fol- 
lowed more nimbly the footsteps of her 
warrior — never Eastem slave the comraands 
of her sultan, and yet with such a quiet grace 
and dignity that it seemed she who was com- 
manding, he obeying ; she, whose Ughtest 
word or look was law to him who claimed 
her for his bride. 

Bella Venezia ! Francesca's delight when 
she beheld that island of ali loveliness is 
better imagined than described ; her wildest 
dreams, her strongest ìmaginations, had never 
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surpassed nor even reached the reality, and 
she could find no language in which to ex- 
press her feelings. When in the early morn- 
ing she leaned over the balcony of the Hotel 
Europa, formerly the Palazzo Giustiniani, and 
watched the blue waters of the Adriatic 
dancing in the sunlight ; when in the soft, 
cairn evenings she, accompanied by her lover, 
glided in a gondola down the Grand Canal, 
past the marble palaces of the Bride of the 
yea, every one of which has a history of its 
own ; when she sat in the Piazza of St. Marc, 
listening to the sweet strains of music, while 
the moonlight crept round the domes and 
pinnacles of the Cathedral, and her fancy 
recalled her to the time when, on the top of 
the giant staircase, Venice beheaded her 
brave old Doge ; or when she knelt at even- 
song in the church of La Salute or St. George 
Majeur : — it was ali so strangely beautiful to 
the simple convent girl, that at times she 
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wondered if it were not ali a dream. There 
were times, too, when, in spite of her happi- 
ness, she doubted if she had really chosen 
aright ; when the sweetness and beauty and 
Joy around filled her with a nervous, unquiet 
pain, a pang of something very like regret ; 
and the chiming of the bells — those bells that 
seem everlastingly ringing day and night 
— ^had a reproachful cadence in their tones. 
But she never mentioned these thoughts to 
Philip ; he laughed at her enthusiasm — teazed 
her about her girlish impetuosity. She kept 
for him those silent, blissful hours, when, 
utterly subdued by the entrancing influence 
of the delicious climate, she gave herself up 
as far as she dared to the love that filled 
her soul. 

Such talks there were of their future plans 
— such conversations of the dear old home in 
England — of the home so dose to her beloved 
parents ; so endeared by such tender memo- 
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ries. And then such improvements and such 
glorìous intentions. There was to be a grand 
new church bnilt, and poor-schools attached ; 
and a hospital at a little distance, that Fran- 
cesca was to visit and attend with her own 
fair hands. There was to be a pilgrim-house, 
too, for strangers, though where the pilgrims 
were going to I don't think she knew herself ; 
but it pleased her to talk of ali the good she 
meant to do, and it pleased Philip to listen, 
looking down at her with his old amused 
sniile, and with a glance of proud affection on 
his face. 

Never since their first passionate inter- 
view in the old woods of Abbey Wood did 
Francesca yield to another such outburst of 
feehng. 

Tender and confìding, she shrank from the 
outward expressions of the love that fiUed 
her soni. Scarcely over could her lover win 
even a half reluctant kiss from her virsfin 
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lips. She shrank away like a timid fawn 
fix>m bis demonstrations of aflfectìon ; while 
he, with that noble deference for women that 
so characterized bis hearing, treated her as 
reverentially as he would have done a 
princess. 

It was the old days of chivalry over again 
— the grand pure courtesies of the Middle 
Ages — when a woman's name was held to he 
so high a thing that men rìsked life and 
honour in its fair defence. As the dear saint 
of Hungary, Elizabeth, conversed with her 
husband Louis, so Francesca prattled to 
Philip of ali her hopes and expectations, 
during their happy stay at Venice. For 
hours he listened to her girlish talk, entering 
into ali her plans for the future ; at other 
times he would speak about God, nature, the 
laws of the universe, in a way and st3'le that 
much alarmed her simple faith, and made 
her wonder if it were better to be as learned 
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as he, or as childish and ignorant as she 
thought herself. 

She ne ver rose quite satisfied from these me- 
taphysical disquisitions. There was a strange, 
uneasy feehng in her heart that she would 
rather her lover would not enter so deeply 
into the niinutiae of the world's organiza- 
tion ; that ali such knowledge was very good, 
but apt to make a mortai rely too much on his 
own powers of reasoning rather than the 
simple word of God. And then she chided 
herself, poor darling, for her ungenerous 
thoughts, and blamed her own stupidity in 
not comprehending the explanations of her 
betrothed ; and went on reverencing him in 
her heart of hearts, as the greatest, the wisest, 
the noblest philosopher the world had ever 
seen since Christianity began. 

Letters from home came constantly to en- 
liven the exiles ; letters from Barbara, quite 
characteristic of that volatile young lady. 
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After their marriage, Mr. Vernon had 
taken her to Paris for their honeymoon — or 
rather, she had taken him, for he had no will 
of his own in the matter ; and she wrote 
flaming descriptions of their life in that deli- 
cious paradise of pleasure seekers. Agatha, 
as chief bridesmaid, had of course gone with 
her; and between them they managed to 
lead the poor old man such a life that he had 
never in his wildest moments dreamed of. 
They had been out moming, neon, and night. 
There was not a féte or a soirée that la belle 
Anglaise was not invited to, and she went to 
them ali, too ; sometimes to three balls in the 
course of the evening. And to ali of these 
poor Mr. Vernon had to go also, as Barbara 
said she was an English wife, and Englìsh 
wives did not go without their husbands. 
" And the dear old ruffian is so good with it 
ali,'* wrote the wilful beauty. " I know some- 
times he is afraid of rheumatism, or cold in 
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his head, or some other horrid complaint ; 
but he never says a word, only when Fin not 
looking tries to pulì a worsted comforter over 
his opera hat, or muflBes himself in a great- 
coat/' 

Then she wrote that they were going 
home to Pelton Towers ; and her letters were 
full of her reception by her husband's tenantry, 
of the big bonfires they had lighted, and the 
triumphal arches they had erected, and the 
speeches they had made to welcome her 
home ; and how one old crono had declared 
that " The maister had brought home a bairn 
instead of a wife." 

She talked of the farms, of the mills, of the 
horses, and the cows ; but ended by saying 
she liked London better than the country, 
and Paris better than ali. 

On one point she was never weary — of her 
husband's kindness and generosity to her ; 
she always spoke of him gratefuUy and 
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aflFectionately, but never with the love that 
Francesca had hoped to see her bave for the 
good old man. However, he seemed quite 
contented, for his letters were always full of 
the perfections of his idolized wife, and 
mentioning her kìndness and goodness to 
himself as though it was a favour that he 
had not deserved, and which was a subject 
of astonishment rather than a naturai conse- 
quence. 

So the winter sHpped away into spring, 
and with the swallows the little party at 
Nice prepared to wend their way home- 
ward, where another Joy fui event awaited 
them. 

Bruno, the heir and hope of Ostanleigh, 
was expected to arrivo early in March. The 
dreadful Crimean war was over, and the 
Royal Scarlets were ordered home. 

The welcome tidings seemed to invigorate 
Lady Digby far more than the soft air of 
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Venice had done ; and even the old General 
declared that he never felt younger or better 
in his Hfe, and was prepared to give his boy 
such a welcome as Ostanleigh had never 
seen before. 

Francesca's marrìage was fixed to take 
place in September ; and " What with a wed- 
ding and my boy's return home/' cried the 
General, as he slapped Philip L'Estrange on 
the back, " well see if we can't make the old 
Hall ring again." 



CHAPTER X. 



" WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME." 



There is nothing more exciting to a town 
than the advent of a new regiment. Let 
it be never so dull and deserted before, fresli 
life seeins to be infused into it with the first 
sound of the bugie, and places at other times 
presenting quite a desolate appearance now 
teem with gaiety and animation ; streets 
over whose pavements scarce a dozen well- 
dressed folks pass in the course of a day, now 
literally swarm with myriads of fashionably- 
attired individuai ; and while the shop- 
keepers' faces are radiant with delight, the 
hotels and inns are crowded with visitors, 
and an unusual concourse of nursery-maids 
and small juveniles in perambulators threaten 
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destruction to the lower portion of your habi- 
liments at every step you take. 

Winchester being a depót town is always 
more or less in a state of some commotion : 
the Kttle High Street is generally full of gay 
young officers in their scarlet coats passing 
backwards and forwards, as if they had 
nothing in the world to do but to admire 
themselves in the shop Windows. Anxious 
parents coming down to launch their half- 
fledged oflFspring on the stream of life, are 
constantly inhabiting the various apartments 
in the neighbourhood. While last, not least, 
the fair sex — for whom a red coat possesses 
such manifold attractions — ^lend their beauty 
and their grace to the scene. 

But at the time of the Crimean war — the 
terrible Crimean war — Winchester was the 
arena of many a fearful tragedy. Many a 
bitter day the brave young boys of England 
— lads fresh from the school-room, and with 
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scarcely a down upon their lips — were torn 
from the clinging arms of their mothers, and 
drafted oflF by hundreds at a time to find a 
cold and cheerless grave on the heights of 
Balaclava. 

Husbands bade wives adieu, who, ere the 
moon revolved around her circle, would be 
wandering homeless and widowed through 
the length and breadth of the land. 

Children clung round fathers who never 
more would kiss their infant lips, or stroke 
their glossy curls. The widow parted with 
her only child — the sister with her only 
brother. Oh ! it was a piteous sight to see 
the poor wives and mothers at the railway 
station, imploring to be let- go with their 
loved ones, proraisìng to work, starve, fight, 
rather than be separated ! 

I witnessed myself one of these scenes, and 
never wish to see another. The station was 
crowded with the wives and children of the 
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soldiers ; tears and lamentations rent the 
air, while the brave fellows themselves, with 
sorrow and anguish at their hearts, strove 
to cheer up the spirits of those they were 
leaving behind, with hopes of victory 
and speedy return. The death that they 
were going to meet gave them no concern. 
The tear-stained faces, the unutterable de- 
spair of their beloved ones — these were the 
bullets that transfixed their hearts, and made 
many a rough old veteran turn away his 
head to hide the tears that had been rolling 
down his bronzed cheeks. 

At last the timo carne for the train to 
start, and the officials gave orders to 
clear the platform, for fear of accidents ; 
but they might as well bave talked to 
the winds. The frenzied women threw 
themselves into the carriages, clinging to 
the doors, or wherever they could find 
a purchase, . and loudly declaring their 
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determination not to be separated. The 
guard dared not give the signal — instant 
death would have been the fate of some of 
those reckless women who, in their madness, 
even climbed upon the engine and invaded 
the luggage van. Commands, entreaties, 
were ali in yain ; and even the stern disci- 
plinarians could not resort to blows. 

At last an expedient was suggested. " Put 
on some more carriages, and let them go to 
Southampton/^ was the order given. No 
sooner said than dono ; half-a-dozen car- 
riages were filled with the overjoyed women, 
who loudly blessed the authors of this re- 
spite of their fears ; and amid the tears and 
hurrahs of the bystanders the engine, with 
her freight, steamed away amid the sweet 
Hampshire valleys. Those who stood looking 
down the line of rail, noticed that at a little 
distance she slacked her pace, stopped for a 
few seconds, and then went on again. Alas ! 
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the poor deluded women did net enjoy their 
triumph long; the last six carriages remained 
standing on the line, while the brave soldiers 
and their companions were soon lost to sight 
amid the distant hills, 

I will pass over in silence the awfiil anguish 
when the news carne of the battles that were 
won — the lives that were lost. The Joy* 
bells rang, but their peals struck terror to 
the hearts of many a family weeping in the 
loneliness of the night over the dear dead 
lying cold and pale on the distant battle-field. 

England will not easily forget the blow 
that shook from north to south her stately 
homes, her lowly cots. The pride of her 
triumph was veiled beneath a cloud of tears, 
and rich and poor made common cause over 
the funeral pile of their loved and lost. The 
officer and the servant, the noble and the 
peasant, lay side by side in the burial mounds 
at Scutari. And England's Queen and Eng- 
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land's lowliest wife mingled their tears to- 
gether for those who were no more ! 

But at length the cruel war was over. 
And then, oh ! happy those whose friends 

had escaped the battio, the cold, and the 
fever — who had fathers, brothers, lovers in 
the regiments coming home. If we mourn 
for the dead, what shall be dono for the 
living ? What shall be dono for those who 
bave braved almost worse than death to up- 
hold the honour of this country ? There 
shall be no common welcome. England will 
not prove herself ungrateful of her warriors. 
A nation's thanks, a nation s love, shall rest 
on them for ever ! 

It was a bright day for Winchester when 
the news came that her Majesty's gallant 
Scarlets were to take up their quarters there 
on their return from the Crimea. They were 
well known for a merry, gallant, generous 
set of fellows. Officers who did not mind 
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spending their money freely, and men who 
were an example to some of the other depóts, 
for their orderly conduci. Winchester had 
seen them leave, and Winchester was glad to 
welcome them back, and put forth her best 
appearance to greet them on their return. 

They came at last ; the remnant of those 
who had escaped from the perils of war and 
exposure to the cold. Such a noisy, turbu- 
lent set — so diJBferent from the quiet, well- 
conducted regiment who had departed thence 
— dirty and travel-stained, brown with a hot 
cUmate and a sea-voyage, and presenting 
anythìng but a respectable appearance. It 
was with difficulty the officers could command 
any thing like order, so glad were the men to be 
at home once more — once more on the shores 
of dear old England. Crowds of men and 
women met them at the station, and walked 
beside them to the barracks, oflfering them 
drink and food, and shaking hands with 
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them, whether they knew them or riot. 
Cabs rushed frantically backwards and for- 
wards ali the evening, conveying their noisy 
ocoupants to and fro the town. The whole 
place was in a state of uproar and confusion ; 
and Bruno Digby was more than glad when, 
after seeing the company under his command 
settled in their quarters, he flung himself into 
a fly, and bade the man drive at full speed to 
Ostanleigh. There is no need to describe his 
meeting with his father and mother — the joy 
of his friends — the enthusiastic reception of 
the tenantry ; such things are of common 
occurrence when a beloved soldier returns to 
the bosom of his family, unscathed and 
covered with glory. And Bruno Digby carne 
in for his share of rejoicings till, as he con- 
fided to his sister, he wished himself out of 
it. They made such a deuced fuss over a 
fellow. 

It was on the mornìng after the arrivai of 
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the Royal Scarlets at Winchester that Captain 
Digby rode into the barrack-square, and 
tossing his reins to his servant, strode up the 
steps into the mess-house. He looked re- 
markably well ; his cheeks, ruddy with health, 
were slightly bronzed by exposure to the sun 
and air, and his dark eyes flashed joyously as 
he answered the salutations of his friends. 

" How well Digby looks," said one of the 
majors to a junior officer. " You'U bave to 
wait a long time, my boy, before you get his 
step." 

" And no wonder/^ was the rejoinder ; "he 
ought to look well, coming home to ali his 
people. He's the deviFs own luck, that 
fello w ; to think he should be quartered bere. 
I shan't see my friends for six months.'* 

Captain Digby sprang up the baiTack- 
stairs three steps at a time, and halted at 
last before a little door at the rear of the 
first story. 
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" Who's there 1 '' cried a voice from within 
in answer to the very significant kick which 
the gallant captain bestowed on the door in 
question. 

*'Digby/' was the reply. "Let us in, old 
feUow/^ 

" Come in, you vilKan, the door's open." 

Captain Digby obeyed, and we will go in 
with him and see who is the owner of the 
apartment. 

On a camp bedstead lay a sbght fair aristo- 
cratic boy of some three-and-twenty years of 
age. A boy with curly golden hair, sunny 
brown eyes, and a glad sunny smile on bis 
rosy lips, which bis fair moustache but 
slightly shaded. Some mother's darling, 
would be your first thought as you entered, 
the cherished idol of some distant home 
whose inmates are praying and longing for 
him every day. As he lay there in bis lazy 
indolent manner, carelessly smoking a choice 
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cigar, and knocking off the ashes into a tiny 
china saucer with the tip of his dainty finger, 
the dark jacket setting off his figure to the 
best advantage, and one arm bent under his 
graceful head, he looked what he was — 
Kenneth Beaupère, the Pet of the whole 
Brigade. 

" What's the row, Digby ? " he asked, 
rising and shaking his visitor by the band. 
" I thought you were going to stop at your 
place for a week." 

" So I am ; but I want you to ride over to 
lunch and dine with us, that is if you're not 
too lazy. Governor happy, and ali that 
kind of thing ; and, oh, such deuced fine 
girls, Ken ! '' 

" Man aUve, where am I to find any dinner 
toggery ? " cried the young offiicer, staring his 
friend in the face. ''That fello w of mine don't 
know where he's packed a thing Tve brought 
back with me. I lay anything he can't find 
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a thing, and if he could I couldn't wear them. 
Did you ever see such a state as I am in 1 " 

And he glanced piteously round the room 
where buUock-trunks, portable drawers, and 
boxes, were piled one upon another in hetero- 
geneous confusion. 

" Nonsense, Ken ! " cried Captain Digby ; 
*'make him come and put some of these 
things straight. Where is the fellow?" 

" Drunk, my boy ! — drunk as a fiddler ! 
like the rest of them. Cannot get order or 
anything else : bere I lie cooling my heels 
till he chooses to make bis appearance/^ 

And suiting the action to the word, 
Lieutenant Beaupère flung himself back oa 
the camp bedstead, and went on leisurely 
puffing away at bis cigar. 

Bruno started up from the box on which 
he had temporarily seated himself. 

"Ili warrant FU fetch the rascal/' he 
said ; " what^s bis name — Jackson ? Here, 
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Jackson," he shouted, flinging open the 
door. 

A tali military-looking corporal appeared 
as if by magic within the porch, one hand 
upon his cap, and the other vainly endea- 
vouring to steady himself against the posts. 

''Here, Jackson/' cried Captain Digby, 
" fetch— " 

"Some brandy and soda, quick," ex- 
claimed his master, interrupting ; " and, 
Jackson, I want some plain clothes, for l'm 
going out to dinner. And what's going on 
below — any parade ì " 

" No parade to-day, sir," replied the man, 
respectfuUy touching his forehead again. 
"The men are ali at sixes and sevens, 
getting out the baggage, and — " 

"You've been helping them," cried his 
master, significantly. "Ne ver mind, fetch 
the brandy, and get out my togs, and see 
you bave this room in order on my return. 
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or l'U — ^^ But he was talking to the air, 
for the man had disappeared ; so turning 
laughingly to his friend, he said, — 

" Sit down, Digby, and smoke a weed, and 
teli US ali about yonr people. Deuced glad 
to see y ou, of course l '^ 

His tones were joyous, but there was a 
sad look in the bright frank eyes, a sha- 
dow on the glad young brow, that told of 
a secret sorrow lurking somewhere in the 
recesses of his heart. 

Captain Digby did not notice the ex- 
pression, but lighted up according to invi- 
tation. 

"Oh, Kenneth, my boy," he cried, "it's 
glorious. They are making such a row 
about me, I want you to come and keep 
a fellow in countenance. One would think 
it was the prodigai son returned again in- 
stead of the dutiful boy I am. There's a 
whole host of nice people staying at the 
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Hall, and such stunning girls. There's 
Agatha Grey, a friend of ray sister's, en- 
gaged to Lord Tresillian ; and Lady Alicia 
Fox. Such eyes, my boy, such hair, and 
such a voice." 

" Who is she ? '^ asked Lieutenant Beaupère, 
unceremoniously puffing away at his cigar. 

"Why," replied his friend, "she's the 
widow of Sir Moses Fox, who died two 
years ago." 

Kenneth opened his eyes. 

" A widow ! " he cried. " Beware of 
widders, Bruno.^ 

"Nonsenso!*' cried Captain Bruno, com- 
posedly; "one can like a nice woman, I 
suppose, without thinking she has a design 
upon you. Besides, she's only three-and- 
twenty, two years younger than myself." 

" So ranch the worse for you/' repUed the 
imperturbable Beaupère. "Young widows 
afe worse than old ones." 
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"But if you only heard her sing," per- 
sìsted Captain Digby; "such a voice. No 
professional IVe ever heard can touch it ; 
and she has a magnificent figure, and such 
glorious black eyes and hair/' 

"I hate black eyes and haìr," cried the 
young Lieutenant. " AH the niggers bave 
black eyes and hair/' 

" You re a fool, Ken/* exclaimed his 
superior oflScer, rather nettled. " Lady 
Alicia is no more a nigger than you are. 
She'U extinguish you, my boy, corapletely." 

" Then I think I had better not givo her 
the chance. But who's the other girl ? 
Agatha ? " 

" Why, she's not fit to hold a candle to the 
vridow — a cold, proud beauty — improves on 
acquaintance, though. Was deuced jolly to 
me last night. I think, Ken, it was my 
appearance that prepossessed her," stroking 
down his moustache, and looking at himself 
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in the glass. " There's very few women cold 
long with me. It's the little way I have, 
Ken, my boy/^ 

And Captain Digby put himself into a 
fascinating pose, while his friend shook the 
bed with laughter. 

" I wonder how she and Tresillian will hit 
it?" continued the gallant captain, never 
heeding the merriment of his friend. " He's 
rather fast, I bear, and she don't seem at ali 
the style of woman for him. But I believe 
the marriage has been a settled thing from 
childhood — tied up by the old folks, you 
know. Then there's Barbara and ber bus- 
band—^' 

" Who's Barbara 1 '' questioned Beaupère. 

" Oh, Barbara is my cousin, lately married 
to old Vernon of Felton Towers — jolly old 
boy, too. When I was a lad home for my 
holidays, Babs was my playmate and friend, 
and she is the same dear Barbara stili. Well, 
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there's a lot of other girls, but I forget their 
names ; and that's ali the womankind, ex- 
cept my dear mother and a couple of old 
dowagers/' 

Lieutenant Beaupère played with his cigar 
for a few moments, then shaking back his 
fair light curls, he stammered out sonaewhat 
confiisedly, — 

" But — but is not — your sister there ? " 

" What — Francesca?" laughed Captain 
Digby. "Oh, yes, Francesca is there. 
Why, what a memory you bave, Ken." 

Kenneth blushed. 

" You forget you used to read ber letters 
to me Tvhen we were out at Balaclava, 
and ho w glad we were to get them/' 

" To be sure," composedly replied Captain 
Digby ; " l'd forgotten ali about it. But 
3^ou won't get a chance there, my boy. She's 
head and shoulders in love with my brother- 
in-law that is to be. She'Unever look at you.'" 
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"Oh!"' stammered the boy, blushing stili 
more, " I never meant — I never thought — " 

"Of course you didn't — though, by the 
way, Ken, Td a jolly sight more have had 
you for a brother than that proud L'Estrange. 
However, what must be must be, and I hope 
she'U be happy with him. You'll have to be 
spoons on some one else, Ken — ^but let Lady 
Alicia alone/' 

" Nonsenso !" cried Kenneth, starting up ; 
" how can you talk such arrant bosh ? Here's 
my fellow with the togs, and now let us come 
to the scratch/' 

So by degrees he managed to struggle 
into a bran new suit of clothes, which had 
been sent up from the tailor^ an operation 
which took Lieutenant Beaupère over an 
hour, for he had them on and off a dozen 
times, trying coats and waistcoats innumer- 
able, smoothing out a wrinkle bere and a 
crease there, swearing at bis man, kicklng 
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bis dog, and interspersing the entertainment 
with simdry brandies and sodas and an 
occasionai cigar. 

At last, when he was got up to bis entire 
satisfaction, he announced himself in readi- 
ness to attend bis friend, who was alraost 
weary of waiting. 

" I never saw such a fellow as you are in 
my life, Ken/' growled Captain Bruno ; " you 
take as much getting up as a girl, and are a 
deuced sight more conceited about it." 

The Pet of the regiraent shook bis fair 
ligbt curls saucily. 

'^It would never do for me to lese my 
standing,^' he said. " Why, man, the wbole 
credit of the corps depends on me ! " 

" The deuce it does ! " exclaimed Captain 
Digby. " Gad ! if I don't teli old Briggs 
of that 1 " And he laughed till bis sides 
ached. 

"You may laugb,*' replied the young 
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Lieutenant^ stroking his fair moustache; "but 
I teli you the plain truth. Bruno, you fel- 
lows would be nowhere, if you had not me to 
set you off/' 

But when they arrived at the Hall, and, 
giving their horses to the groom, sauntered 
on to the lawn, where groups of fair ladies 
and gentlemen were laughing and talking, 
prepjaratory to lunch, those who were inti- 
mate with the young soldier would have seen 
he was blushing like a girl, and his vaunted 
conceit faded into almost a timid shyness, 
as Bruno, catching hold of his arm, drew him 
near to a party under the trees, and intro- 
duced him to his father. 

" Glad to see you, my dear boy,*' cried the 

hearty voice of the old General, as he carne 

forward and shook his band ; " glad to see 

you or any friend of Bruno's. Of course 

you'll stop to lunch ; it will be ready imme- 

diately. There's suro to be something good, 
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though not so good as mess, eh ! But make 
this your home as long as you like — Liberty 
Hall for Bruno's friends !" 

Kenneth Beaupère bowed his thanks. 

" By Jove ! " exclairaed the old General, 
" but these youngsters make us feel our age. 
Why, you remind me of my own young days. 
I got my commission when I was only six- 
teen, and a conceited jackanapes I was. 
When I first got my name painted on my 
buUock-trunks, I never was more proud in 
ali ray life. The fellow kept a shop in 
Oxford Street, and I walked up and down 
twenty times a day to see how they looked/^ 

There was a general laugh at this. 

"But that was nothing/' continued the 
Oeneral, " to the first time I wore my uniform. 
I was not four foot high, and l'm suro I 
stnitted about like a little cock-sparrow. 
My great delight was to march up and down 
dose to the high wall of the Woolwich 
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barracks» when on a sunny day I could see 
the nodding of my piume in my shadow on 
the Wall, and hear my sword beating the 
devirs tattoo on the path. Some of our 
fellows found it out, and didn't they roast 
me, but it cured me for a while. Now, 
then," cried the General, after the laughter 
at this fresh sally had subsided ; " now, 
then, Mr. Beaupère, let me introduce you to 
my daughter/' 

Saying which he linked his arm in that of 
the young officer and led the way to where, 
under the shadow of the trees, sat Francesca 
Digby, taJking to Mrs. Vernon. 

If the young oflBcer had formed any idea 
of her in his mind from the letters her 
brother had read, how much more was he 
surprised and struck by the vision that rose 
at his approach, and bowed so gracefuUy in 
acknowledgment of his profound salutation. 

Never had he seen such a dream of 
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beauty before. After the dark hair and 
pallid faces of the Eastem beauties, this 
young girl with her glorious eyes, ber golden 
hair, and her radiant complexion seemed like 
a being from another world. 

"This is my daughter, Miss Digby/' said 
the General. " Francesca, my dear, will you 
take compassion on Mr. Beaupère and show 
him anything you can about the place 1 
Bruno is off to some of bis friends, I see. 
Oh, Barbara, love, forgive me." And then a 
second introduction took place. "Where's 
that wretched husband of yours. Bah ? 
IVe been hunting for him ali the morning.*' 

" Maurice went out riding with Mr. 
L'Estrange," repUed Barbara ; " but I don't 
think he will be long now. They only went 
to look at a borse Maurice wished to pur- 
chase for me/' 

" Well, I suppose beli turn up at feeding 
timo," cried the General. " So I must needs 
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wait till then. Help your cousin to amuse 
Mr. Beaupère, there's a darling, and TU away 
and see afiter your brother/' 

Saying which he marched oflF as quickly 
as he carne. 

Lieutenant Beaupère felt anything but com- 
fortable at being so suddenly launched into 
the company of these two fair women, and 
stood for a short timo twirling his moustache 
and answering in monosyllables to the ques- 
tions they addressed to him. 

But Francesca's kindness and genuine cor- 
diahty, which she exercised doubly towards 
her brother's friend, quickly put him at his 
ease, and he sat down and entered spiritedly 
into the conversation. 

After half an hour's talk, they became 
great friends, and the shy young soldier 
lost a great deal of his reserve, though 
as yet he never dared to meet Francesca^s 
eyes. 
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" Now, as I am a stranger bere/' he said, 
after a pause, " you must teli me the names 
of the people I am to meet. I know none, 
save yourselves and Bruno/' 

'* Oh, let me do that," exclaimed Barbara, 
eagerly. " I will not only teli you the names, 
but their characters also." 

"Now, Francesca, talk to some one else 
while I induct this young neophyte into the 
mysteries of Ostanleigh. Listen, Sir Knight. 
That tali lady with the dark eyes and hair, 
standing near the fountain, is Lady Alicia 
Fox, the widow of Sir Moses Fox — ^youVe 
heard of him, of course — great sporting 
character, he was ; and a desperate man 
amongst the ladies. Lady Alicia is tolerablj 
rich, and sings and plays delightfully. In 
fact, if she don^t manage to break the hearts 
of ali the men bere before she leaves, with 
ber magnificent voice, I shall be sadly out in 
my expectations. That old gentleman stand- 
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ing near ber is the rector of the parish ; he 
fancies he has got an ear for music, and is 
always altering his choir freni variegated 
music te plain chant and back again, but it's 
my opinion he knows nothing at ali about it. 
No doubt he is at this very moment carrying 
on an animated discussion with Lady Alicia 
on fugues and doublé bass. That young 
lady in the grey silk with black lace is 
Miss Grey. Don't make any remarks about 
her, for she is my especial friend, and I 
don't want to bear ber criticised. I must 
introduce you as soon as I get a chance; 
but don't fall in love, for she is engaged to 
ber cousin, Lord Tresillian. 

" Those two pretty girls by her side," con- 
tinued Barbara, after Mr. Beaupère had pro- 
tested his non-susceptibility, " are the Misses 
Challouer, the daughters of our doctor. They 
are both nice, capital dancers, and will bave 
tolerable fortunes, I believe." 
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"Very satisfactory young ladies," smiled 
the young oflBicer." 

" Immensely so. That old griffin just 
entering the garden and speaking to General 
Digby, is my sposo, Mr. Vernon. He's the 
dearest old bear in the world, when you 
know him." 

"Oh, hush. Barbara," cried Francesca, 
laughing ; " how can you speak so of your 
husband." 

" Why, it's perfectly true," cried the young 
matron, trying to look demure, though a 
roguish sparkle was in her eye. " Mr. Beau- 
père, you bave no idea of the life I lead 
with him." 

" Of the life he leads with you, you raean,*' 
retorted Miss Digby. 

"Nothing of the kind, Francesca. Mr. 
Beaupère, believe what I say." 

" Judging from appearances, it must be a 
very happy life," replied the young officer. 
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boi??ing gallantly ; " but teli me who is that 
tali, distinguished-looking man by bis side/' 

" Oh/* cried Barbara, with an arch glance 
at ber cousin ; " for an account of bim I refer 
you to Miss Digby. He's a philosopher, or 
sometbing of that kind, I believe ; but 
Francesca will inform you better than I can/' 
The fair face was blushing slightly, but 
she said, — 

"Nonsenso, Barbara. That, Mr. Beaupère, 
is Mr. UEstrange, of whom no doubt you 
bave board my brother speak." 

He caught sight of them at that moment, 
and carne bounding across the grass to 
the side of bis beloved, who introduced bim 
to Mr. Beaupère. 

After the first civilities, Kenneth looked at- 
tentively at the new corner. " This, then," he 
thought, " is the man who is to win this fairest 
amongst women. Ah, well, he has a fine and 
a kindly face, and IVe no doubt he is worthy 
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of her, if any man could be ; " but for ali he 
had only seen ber once, the young oflBicer felt 
a strange spasm of jealousy pass through bis 
heart, and he replied almost coldly to Mr. 
L'Estrange*s remarks. 

Poor boy, jealous ateady; and of another 
man's promised wife. Yet I do not think he 
harboured one instant's evil thought towards 
the man who was unconsciously his rivai. 
Francesca seemed to him a being to be wor- 
shipped— not loved with a human love — and 
his jealousy was not against Philip in par- 
ticular, but that any should claim a right that 
he could not share. 

But before he could analyze his thoughts 
the beli rang for luacheon, and Mr. UEstrange 
gave his arm to Miss Digby, and he was loft 
to Mrs. Vernon. 

She chatted to him in her gay, careless 
manner during the whole of lunch, asking him 
questions about the Crimea, how long he was 
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goìng to stop in Winchester, if he meant 
always to remain in the army, and so forth. 
And Kenneth found himself soon quite at 
home in this family, every member of which 
was disposed to treat him kindly, for Bruno's 
sake. 

The old General would cali out to him 
from the other end of the table to ask him 
to take a glass of wine with him, patted him 
famiUarly on the back, called him " my boy," 
laughed and joked with him, and was alto- 
gether friendly towards the young officer. 

" For I like the young dog," he said one 
day, confidentially, to Lady Digby. " He's 
got good blood in him, no doubt, my dear — 
looks as if he had a grandfather/' 

Day after day passed away, and Kenneth 
Beaupère became a favoured guest at Ostan- 
leigh, where the doors were ever open to 
welcome him in. 

The young unmarried ladies were not best 
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pleased at bis Constant attendance on Fran- 
cesca ; but tbere were plenty of men to flirt 
witb at Ostanleigb witbout tbe young officer, 
wbo, from tbe very first moment, became 
Miss Digby's cavaliere servente. 

As for Francesca, sbe was greatly amused 
at tbe devotion of ber youtbful admirer. 
Altbougb in reality younger tban be, sbe 
appeared far tbe elder ; and witb ber woraan's 
privilege sbe looked upon bim as a band- 
some boy, ratber sby and slangy in bis con- 
versation, but one to wbom sbe could be 
kind witbout fear of remark, and witbout 
exciting Pbilip's jealousy. 

" How do you Uke Ostanleigb, Mr. Beau- 
père 1 ^^ sbe asked bim one day, wben tbey 
were sitting togetber. 

" Ob, it's tbe prettiest place in tbe world. ^ 
I wisb I could be always bere," be replied, 
entbusiastically. 

Sbe smiled at bis scboolboy's reply. 
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" And the people, Mr. Beaupère l '^ 

" I like them awfuUy — ^you are ali so jolly, 
you know/' 

Now jolly was a favourite expression of 
Kenneth and Brimo's, without which they 
did not seem to be able to describe anything 
as particularly nice. 

Everythmg he liked was jolly with Bruno. 
Agatha was jolly, Barbara was jolly, Lady 
Alicia was jolly, the house, the grounds, the 
horses, the dogs, ali were jolly, the only being 
that didn't seem jolly to Bruno was Mr. 
L'Estrange. "Aìid he," he whispered con- 
fidentially to Lady AUcia, " always seemed to 
him like a respectable undertaker — a good 
sort of fellow, you know, but decidedly wrong 
in the upper story." 

I don*t know how Lady Alicia Hked being 
called jolly ; at ali erents, she never expressed 
any horror in Bruno's presence. 

The two boys — for boys they were, despite 
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their three and twenty years — ^had gone from 
the school to the army, and not haying 
mixed much in ladies' company, had a habit 
of slang talk that it was rather difficult to 
break. 

Bruno succeeded best, but poor Kenneth 
was always making mistakes and blunders, 
and then stammering out his apologies for 
them. 

*' I can't help it," he would say to Fran- 
cesca, woefully. " What is a fellow to do 
who has lived with fellows ali his life. If 
you would only teach me now what I ought 
to say, I should be so very grateful. You 
see. Miss Digby," he added, with a sigh, " I 
never knew what it was to bave a mother — 
she died when I was only ten years old." 

" Poor boy," said Francesca, compas- 
sionately, looking at him with ber tender, 
dreamy eyes. 

" But I remember ber very well," he con- 
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tinued. " She was tali and fair like you. I 
can never forget her," he went on, earnestly. 
" I see her often in my dreams. I wish you 
would let me talk to you about ber some- 
times/' 

" I shall be glad," said Francesca, kindly. 
"You see/' he continued, "I bave no friend 
but Bruno, and he only laughs at me if I 
begin to talk what he calls sentiraental foolery ; 
and the other fello ws would chaflF me to death 
if I spoke to them ; besides, I would not — 
could not ; my mother is too sacred. But if 
you,'' — looking at her beseechingly, — " if only 
you would not be angry, but let me speak 
about her to you, l'm sure I should feel hap- 
pier/' 

Francesca was deeply touched. There 
was, then, she thought, a vein of deep feeling 
hidden under the gay, careless exterior. 

This wild, reckless young soldier — a very 
dare-devil amongst his friends, who seemed 
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to bave no thought but for folly and fiin — 
could yet treasure in bis beart tbe memory 
of tbe motber wbo bore bim, guarding it as 
a sacred relic from tbe eyes of tbe uncaring 
world. 

Sbe gave bim ber band kindly. " Come 
to me wbenever you Uke/' sbe said. " Dear 
Mr. Beaupère, for my brotber s sake and for 
yom- own, I sball only be too glad if I can be 
of any service to you." 




CHAPTER XL 



"NON TI SCORDA DI MB." 



From that day, whenever Lieutenant Beau- 
pére could be spared from duty, he was sure 
to be found at Ostanleigh. On every trivial 
excuse he was up at the Hall, and when there 
he was never very far from Fraacesca's side. 
Even Philip L'Estrange, who would bave 
brooked no man^s interference with bis 
betrothed, only smiled as he noted the 
devotion of the young officer. And a 
glance of loving trustfulness met Francesca's 
eyes wbenever she looked at him for ap- 
provai. 

Jealous of ber ! How could he be jealous 

> 

of ber whose very soul was bis 1 To bave 
doubted ber would be to doubt heaven itself, 

R 2 
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and Mr. L'Estrange was far too proud to 
descend to the petty weakness of ordinary 
lovers, who would quarrel with a fly if they 
thought their mistress gazed on it too 
tenderly. 

Theré were times I fancy when even 
Francesca herself would bave preferred him 
to bave shown a little less exalted nature, 
and for him to have been more the slave ; but 
she never bad to reproach him with want of 
tenderness. Their love scenes were for them- 
selves. Sensitive and proud in the extreme, 
Philip could not enduro to parade bis affec- 
tìon before the eyes of curious and prying 
indiTiduals, and Francesca, shy and timid 
ever, paled and shrank away at the lovelight 
in bis eyes. 

The young oflBicer, usually so gay and for- 
ward in mischief, was strange and awkward 
in the presencè of Francesca. If he reached 
ber a chair he made a thousand blunders 
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about it. If he brought ber a cup of tea he 
was nearly sure to spili a part before he got 
to ber. Did she express a wish he immedi- 
ately was the one who hastened to fulfil it, 
but generally in some stupid manner that 
drew upon him the attention of the room, 
and the chaflF of bis brother officers. 

"Beaupère has decidedly lost bis wits," 
observed Captain Blount of the Royal Scarlets 
to bis friend Major EUison. 

" Never knew he had any to lose/' cried 
the Major, puffing away at bis cigar ; *' but 
I think be's lost bis heart." 

" Who the devil has he got now ? '' 

" Nobody ; but some one has got him 
tight enough." 

" Poor Beaupère ! What's her name ? " 

*' Francesca Digby." 

" Nonsenso. You don't say so ? *' 
Truth, my boy." 
Why, sbe's engaged — going to be 
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spliced to that odd fellow who lives in a 
wood ! '' 

" So she may be ; but for ali that Beau- 
père is spoons on ber/' 

The two officers in question were leaning 
out of their window in the barrack square, 
and at that moment Captain Digby rode 
up. 

" HuUo, Digby ! " shouted Captain Blount ; 
" here's Ellison says Beaupère is spoony on 
your sister." 

"Ellison^s a fool," was Captain Digby's 
complimentary reply. "Francesca is kind 
to him, that's all/^ 

"May be so, my dear fellow/^ retorted 
Major Ellison ; " but those who live longest 
will see the most/' 

" Well, she can't marry two/^ cried Bruno, 
laughing ; " and she^s going to be married to 
Mr. L'Estrange in September. You had 
botter not let him bear your prophecies, it 
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mightn't be pleasant. But Fm sorry for the 
Pet if he really cares for her. Fni sure it's 
love lost/' 

So when the two officers next met Lieu- 
tenant Beaupère, they said, — 

" I say, Ken, my boy, it's no go up yonder, 
you see/' 

" What the deuce do you mean ? '' 

" Why, your wasting your time, poaching 
on other men's preserves/' 

"I don't understand you. What in the 
world are you driving at now ì '' 

" Hark at him, Blount ! He pretends he 
don't understand us. It won't do, Ken. 
You're a beauty, my boy, but youVe missed 
fire this time.'' 

" I suppose you bave some wonderful joke 
on band," cried the impatient young 
officer ; " but TU be hanged if I see the 
drift of it." 

" * Love's labour's lost,' and ali that kind of 
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thing. Why, it's no go ; she's going to be 
married in September, you see." 

" I see you're a couple of d d fools/' 

cried Kenneth, and straightway left thera to 
themselves. 

But ali their chaffing did not succeed in 
keeping him away from the Hall. It was no 
matter to him whether Francesca was en- 
gaged or not, she was the lady of his love — 
the lady he had chosen for his queen — and 
the boy's chivalrous heart was fiUed with 
high and noble dreams of daring deeds to be 
accomplished, battles to be won, for a smile 
from his lady's face — a giove from her fairy 
band. 

The days of chivalry are .over now, 
the pure exalted flame that burned in the 
breasts of the knights errant in the olden 
days seems to be almost extinguished ; but 
who shall say this young boy-soldier of 
the nineteenth century did not carry in his 
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breast as brave and loyal a heart as any that 
bied to death in Palestine for Ood and their 
lady's love. 

One evening when they were ali assembled 
in the reception-room, listening to Lady 
Alicia's singing, Francesca's eyes fell on Ken- 
neth, vfhoy leaning against one of the doors, 
was ostensibly listening to the music, but in 
reality watching herself. 

Her kind smile brought him to her side, 
and dropping on a chair by her couch, he 
questioned, " Do you sing, Miss Digby ? " 

"Net well enough for any one to bear," 
she replied, laughing. 

" Ah ! you say so ; but Tm sure you could 
if you liked/' 

• " I can assure you Tm speaking the truth ; 
but some morning you shall come and judge 
for yourself. I should not dare," she added, 
'' to sing after Lady Alicia. Don't you think 
her singing very fine 1 " 
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" l'm not a competent judge ; but I sup- 
pose it would be considered so, I do not like 
such powerful voices, except upon the stage/' 

" Ah ! " replied Francesca ; " but I like 
good music wherever I bear it. Listen to 
her now, is not that lovely ? " 

And the magnificent voice trilled througb 
the spacious room, with "Non ti scorda di 



me. 



"How passionately mournful it is/' said 
Francesca. 

"Yes," replied Kenneth, "I never bear 
that song but Fm reminded of Owen Mere- 
dith's beautiful poem, ' Aux Italiens.' '' 

"I bave never read it/' said Francesca, 
"never; but it has only lately been pub- 
lished, that perhaps is the reason." 

" May I repeat it to you ? " 

This was asked hesitatingly, a faint flush 
passing over the boy's handsome face as he 
looked up at her. 
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"Oh, dol if you would be so kind. I 
should so much like to bear it." 

So leaning over ber coucb, in tbe busb of 
tbe music, be began in low tremulous tones 
tbat exquisite poem. 

Wben be carne to tbe part wbere tbe poet 
speaks of bis lost love — speaks of ber dress — 

" Of that muslin dress, for the ève was hot, 

And her wann whito neck in its golden chain, 
And her full soft hair, just tied in a knot, 
And falling loose agaìn — 
[ ■ And the jasmin-flower in her fair young breast," 



Francesca started involuntarily, tbe picture 
was so like berself. 

But be went on murmuring in bis plain- 
tive tones, — 

" * The world is filled with folly and sin, 
And love must cling where it can, I say, 
For beauty is easy enough to win, 
But one isn't loved every day. ' 



»»> 



If Francesca could bave tbougbt of any 
but Philip, sbe must bave read in tbe tones, 
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the eyes of the passionate young soldier the 
love that he scarcely expressed to himself. 

It would have startled her— been better 
for both of them ; but ali her thoughts were 
with her lover, wondering if he would thus 
care for her after death ; and vfhexi 
Mr. Beaupère carne to an end, she said, 
dreamily, — 

" Oh ! thank you — thank you ; how beau- 
tiful it is. I shall always think of it now 
whenever I bear that song." 

Kenneth flushed with delight. 

"May I transcribe the verses in your 
album ? " he asked. 

" Would you, really ! If it's not too much 
trouble." 

''Nothing could be trouble for you," he 
said, blushing like a girl. 

"You are very kind to say so," replied 
Miss Digby, looking at him with ber sweet, 
kind face, till he crimsoned again beneath 
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her glances. " You are quite a poet, Mr. 
Beaupère, you read so musically. l'm suro 
you -write verses yourself/^ 

" Oh, no ! not often/' he said ; " nothing 
fit for others to see/' 

" So you say," she replied. " Here, papa," 
— as Sir George crossed the room — "Tve 
been declaring Mr. Beaupère is a poet, and 
want him to show me some of his verses, 
but he will not/' 

" Very ungallant of you, Beaupère," cried 
the General. "When I was your age I 
used to write verses to ali the girls of my 
acquaintance." 

*' And pretty stuflF it was, no doubt," cried 
Mrs, Vernon. 

"Hold your tongue, you minx. It was 
better than any you ever composed." 

"That^s a matter of opinion, uncle. 1 
write lovely verses, don't I, Maurice ì '' 

" Certainly, my dear,'' replied her husband. 
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" Indeed, General, I think Barbara's compo- 
sition qnite equal to Tennyson." 

"Setter, I should say," responded the 
General, drily. " Tennyson never wrote any- 
thing like ' Babs' Ode to a Garden Pot/ " 

" You tiresome old uncle, l'il punish you 
for this. Ladies and gentlemen, Sir George 
is going to repeat us a poem he composed in 
early days/' 

"Don't believe her, good people. l'm 
gouig to do nothing of the kind,^^ replied the 
General, as every one tumed round. " But 
ni sing you the * Night before Larry was 
stretched,^ if you like ; " and sing it he did 
to the great amusement of the company, 
and the intense horror of Agatha and Lady 
Digby. 

It was very pleasant at Ostanleigh in those 
early summer days — everything was so sweet 
and fresh, the sunshine was so bright, the 
jearth so fair, every heart so happy. They 
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got up archery meetings in the grounds, 
when the ladies tried their skill to win the 
prizes. They had a kind of Watteau féte out 
in the open air, and every one carne in cos- 
tume, till it seemed like a scene of the olden 
times in the ancient groves of Ostanleigh. 
And when the weather was dull or uncertain, 
they acted charades and tableau^ vivants 
indoors ; from morning till night it was one 
increasing round of pleasure, and the kind 
old General was always at the head of every 
amusement, every scheme to divert his 
guests. 

Sometimes the girls would take their books 
or their work, and wander amongst the fields 
or into the Abbey Wood, as they used to do 
in the olden timo. 

Many a fair guest found her way down to 
the grey Abbey, and was hospitably treated 
by its noble master, whom they ali liked for 
his courtesy and aflfability. Many a party of 
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inspection \vent over the demesne, to see the 
improvements that were being made for the 
fair young bride ^vho was so soon to take her 
place as mistress of that establishment ; and 
while the men envied him, not a few jealous 
glances were bestowed on the unconscious 
Francesca, who had won by her beauty such 
a husband and such a home. 




CHAPTER XII. 

"there's no fool likb an old pool/' 

There never was such a pair as Barbara 
and ber husband. The way in which he 
petted ber, idolized ber, indulged ber every 
wbim, was, to use Lady Alicia's expression, 
"simply absurd/' tbat baugbty aristocrat 
deeming it very mauvais ton to exbibit one's 
private feelings in tbe way tbat Mrs. Vernon 
did. Sbe told Bruno confidentially tbat 
it was too bad of bis cousin, after baving 
marrìed an old man, to let tbe world see 
wbat a goose be was ; but Maurice and Bar- 
bara never beeded wbat otbers tbougbt about 
tbem, but went on in tbeir own way, be 
loving and anxious, sbe capricious and wilful 
as ever. 

VOL. II. S 
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Barbara nominally ignored her husband in 
company — not unkindly, but as tbough he 
were some strange, outlandish being that she 
had taken under ber protection, but who was 
as ignorant as possible of the usages of polite 
society; and she used to laugh in her 
merriest, most gleeful manner at the re- 
strictions he would gladly bave imposed 
upon her. For instance, — 

"Barbara, dear/' he said one day, "I 
don^t think you ought to ride so much 
as you do. RecoUect, my love, you are 
very delicate, and the exertion might be 
too much for you.^' 

Barbara shook her Httle head with a saucy 
gesture, — 

" You dearest old pet/^ she cried, " what 
can you possibly know about it ? One must 
ride ^vhen one is in the country ; if s the 
proper thing to do." 

Now, Maurice loved nothing better than to 
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see his beautiful wife on horseback, but the 
fact of its being " the proper thing to do '' 
was no reason to him why she should run 
the risk of breaking her neck, so he simply 
replied, — 

" As you will, my own, only do be careful, 
Barbara. Here IVe been hunting for five- 

and-forty years, and I never saw any woman 
so daring as yourself." 

The young wife made a little pout at the 
mention of the five-and-forty years, but she 
threw her white arms round his neck, and 
said, caressingly, — 

" Was he frightened for his pet, the dear 
old darling ? She will be very good, and not 
go such long rides any more. Only it's so 
nice, and she does so love it." 

What could he do but take her in his 
arms, and fold the brown head on his loving 
breast, and teli her she should ride as much 
as she pleased, if she would only let him be 

s 2 
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by ber side. And so it was with every- 
thing. If be expressed an opinion about 
ber dress, Barbara would sit and laugh at 
bim tiU the tears carne into ber eyes, and 

cry,— 

" Wbat can you know about dress, you 
antiquated individuai ? Not dress in sucb 
very ligbt dresses ? Wbat sball I wear to 
please you 1 A yellow brocade, and a pink 
silk for a fardingale, Uke tbe pictures at 
Felton Towers ; or would you like me witb a 
ruflf round my neck, and my face ali powder 
and patcbes % 60 away, and talk to my 
uncle. He will agree witb you, no doubt ; 
but leave dress to me. You men are ali 
very well wben you talk about borses and 
dogs ; but a woman^s dress — wbat man in 
tbe world could ever understand it ? " 

And ber busband would go away tbinking 
ber the most beautiful, the most perfect, tbe 
most fascinating woman in tbe world, and 
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thank God for having given him such a trea- 
sure ! Why is it — why is it that men aud 
'women are so blinded that they cannot see 
any failings in those they love 1 Why is it 
that those very failings seem too often but 
fresh inducements for their fondness, but so 
many more reasons for their aflFection. 

" Is she not lovely, Francesca ? " would 
Maurice often say to Miss Digby. "Is she 
not inimitable in ali she does ì Whatever 
could she see in me to love ? I am not 
worthy of her aflFection." 

"She would be very ungrateful, Maurice 
if she did not love you/' would Francesca 
reply, smiling at his enthusiasm, "after ali 
you bave dono for her." 

" Ah ! but I could not bear to be loved for 
siraple gratitude. It would break my heart 
to think she could only care for me for that. 
If she did not love me, it would kill me, I 
think." 
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" Oh ! but she does love you — ^loves you 
dearly ! " exclaimed Francesca. 

"To be sure she does," retorted he, 
triumphantly. "I bave never doubted ber 
love, God bless ber ! — never for a moment." 

So tbis cbild-like, noble-bearted man went 
on in bis simple trust, loving ber and wor- 
sbipping ber utterly, never seeing in bis 
heart of hearts wrong she did ; and, to do 
ber justice, Barbara never said or did any- 
tbing tbat could disturb bis bappiness. True, 
she talked to him much in the same style 
tbat she did to Jack, and ber caresses were 
bestowed equally upon tbat sagacious canine ; 
but Mr. Vernon rather liked tbis mode of 
procedure than otberwise, and bis bonest face 
vfovld break into a genial smile wben bis 
pretty wife spoke to him as tbougb he were 
a cbild, and ordered him about in ber pretty, 
petulant ways. 

But tbere were times of sorrow even to 
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Barbara, and then the petted, spoiled wife 
would fly to her big, country husband, and 
nestling herself in bis arms, sob out ber 
vexatious and trifling griefs. Tbese were 
the times Maurice liked best, for then he 
could caress her as much as he pleased. 
She never heeded then the clumsy manner 
in which he wiped away her tears, and he 
would lavish every tender endearment on 
her, till the clouds disappeared from the 
fair brow, and sunny smiles dimpled again 
her mouth. 

" Oh, Maurice ! " she would whisper as 
she crept closer to bis broad chest, and put 
up her little band to stroke bis face, "Oh, 
Maurice! there is no one in the world like 
you — so good, so loving, and so true ! '' 

And bis great blue eyes would flash with 
delight as he answered with a kiss, — 

" Barbara, my pet — my wife, it is you who 
are good to let me love you/' 
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Can we say of any living thing that it 
is ali our own, that nothing but death will 
sever the link that binds us, that nothing 
— no, not even death — can destroy the love 
that unites us ? When eyes are gazing 
into eyes, when heart is beating upon heart, 
when lips are resting upon lips, in tenderest, 
fondest kisses — even then the change has 
begun that silently, but surely, will under- 
mine our fancy's beautiful structure. It may 
be months, it may be years, but sooner or 
later it will come — sooner or later we shall 
behold our idol formed of imperishable day, 
or they will discover faults in us which once 
were quite unseen. They change, they, the 
loved ones ; they go after hair more golden 
than ours — eyes more blue, lips more ruddy. 
They laugh when first we jealously reproach 
them, and swear they stili are trae ; but we 
are powerless to chain the wandering fancy, 
helpless to check the guilty pulses that throb 
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the while we speak at the tones of another. 
Or it may be that we change ourselves. 
Time shows us failings in the beloved ones 
that love blinded us to before. Time shows 
US beauty in others that our friends bave 
never possessed. We attach ourselves to the 
new attractions as fondly as ever we did to 
their predecessors, and we laugh with theni 
at the follies of our youth, and wonder how 
we could bave been so blind. Poor men and 
women ! how can we help it ? Is it not 
naturai to love perfection, and when we 
fail to fìnd it in one to seek it in another? 
Change is a universal law of nature, and the 
heart of man was created for an infinite 
love, and nothing but infinite beauty will 
ever completely satisfy it. It flies like a 
butterfly from one thing to another, thinking 
each new object is the ideal of which it 
dreams, and then after a while the speli is 
broken, the vision destroyed, and the heart 
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is full of the "weary unsatisfied longing/' 
Was Alexander satisfied after conquering the 
world ? Was Napoleon satisfied when he 
settled the dynasty of natìons ? Was Solo- 
mon satisfied when, in the midst of ali his 
splendour, he cried out, " Vanitas, vani- 
tatum f " 

Our children leave us — those whom we 
have guarded and treasured in their infancy 
with such untiring care, turn from us as 
the years roU on, their baby lips uttering 
unconscious falsehoods when they sweai' they 
will love US best of ali. Our lovers leave 
US. Lovers' vows are easily broken, and 
hearts are healed more readily than sup- 
posed. Our wives and husbands leave us — 
not in reality, but in heart. How few pass 
through the world, and at the end of life 
can say, that had they to choose again they 
would select the self-same partners. Our 
friends leave us; adversity quickly drives 
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them away. Our dreams, our hopes, our 
aims, ali leave us. Aud what is left behind ? 
Only God and Heaven ; only the Eternai 
Truth that never changes — the immutable, 
everlasting beauty that can never fade or 
die. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



" regina/' 



" Who's for the races 1 " exclaimed Captain 
Dìgby one morning, as flushed and excited 
he entered the breakfast-room after his ride 
from the barracks. " The races are next week, 
and you are ali of you going, of course. Some 
of our fellows are riding their own horses, 
and Fm thinking of running Ruby/' 

" Oh ! that's delightful/' cried Mrs. Vernon, 
clappmg her hands. " Maurice, dear, you will 
go, will you not ? " 

Mr. Vernon would bave gone anywhere to 
please his wife ; besides he prided himself 
on being a first-rate judge of horse-flesh, so 
he at once assented, and Barbara exclaimed, — 

"You must enter Ruby, Bruno. It will 
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be quite an exciting scene, and if you will 
teli me what your colours are, I will wear 
them." 

" Black and orange are my colours, Bar- 
bara/' said Captain Digby, " and IVe a first- 
rate fellow for my jockey." 

"Better and better,'' cried Mrs. Vernon. 
" Black and orange will exactly suit my com- 
plexion. I was afraid you were going to say 
green, or sky-blue, or some other awfuUy dis- 
tressing shade. Alicia, dearest, you will 
wear Bruno's colours also, won't you ? and 
then we can bave bonnets alike of black lace 
with gold wheatears." 

A faint blusb stole over the fair face of the 
young widow, but she gently lowered ber 
eyes as she faltered out a " yes.^' Captain 
Digby, who had been watching ber eagerly, 
gave a start of delight as she consented. 

" Oh, that's jolly ! I beg pardon, glorious ! 
Tm sure to win now,'' he exclaimed. 
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"And you, Francesca,'' continued Bar- 
bara, "of course you will wear Bruno's 
colours ? " 

" If I might dare to prefer a request," said 
Kenneth Beaupère, advancing and blushing 
like a school-girl, " I would entreat Miss Digby 
to honour me by wearing my colours, as my 
borse is also entered for the race." 

"Most assuredly I will," said Francesca, 
kindly. " Bruno has already two champions 
in the field, it is only fair I should be on 
your side." 

"And I also will be for Mr. Beaupère," 
said Miss Grey, smiling ; " so he aJso will 
bave two." 

Kenneth bowed bis thanks. 

" What is the name of your borse, Mr. 
Beaupère ? " inquired Lady Digby. 

" ' Regina,' dear madame," said he, stili 
colouring. 

" ' Regina I ' what a pretty name." 
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" Why, that's the pet name Francesca had 
at the convent ! " cried Barbara. " What a 
very strange coincidence. Oh, Francesca, 
you ought to wear the colours of a horse that 
bears your own dear name/' 

"And what are the colours/' Mr. Beau- 
père," said Francesca. "I hope, like Mrs. 
Vernon, they will be pretty ones.'' 

" Blue and sii ver are my colours/' said the 
young officer. "Blue is a royal colour, and 
fit for a queen to wear." 

" For a fair queen, decidedly," said Lady 
Alicia, " but for a dark one, purple and 
gold." 

" Well, then," cried Francesca, laughing ; 
" we will ali be queens. You in gold and 
I in Silver, we will imagine the ancient days 
of toumament bave returned, and that these 
are our knights. I hope, Mr. Beaupère, I 
shall bring luck to your colours ; I shall be 
but a sorry queen if I do not." 
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" Ah ! '' he cried gallantly, " only wear my 
colours, and whether the horse wins or not, I 
shall have won." 

" Eh, what! What's ali this, about horses ?" 
cried the General, waking up from a snooze 
he had been having on the sly. " Going to 
the races, are you ? A nice pack of fools you 
are to be sure, going to see a rascal in red 
ride after a scoundrel in blue ; you won't catch 
me going/' 

" Yes, we shall, uncle," said Mrs. Vemon, 
twining her arms around bis neck, and aflFec- 
tionately kissing bis bald paté. "You are 
going in the carriage with Maurice, and 
Agatha, and me. We are going to take every 
care of you, and,*' she whispered, as she bent 
down her head dose to bis ear, "you don't 
know what a good band I am at a lobster 
salad ! " 

" I know you're a capital band at humbug, 
Bab,'' cried her uncle, kissing her. " You'd 
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persuade a maa the moon's made of green 
cheese — wouldn't she, Vernon 1 " 

Mr. Veriioa only threw a glance of aflFec- 
tion at bis wife while he said, — 

" You really must go with us, General, it 
will spoil half our pleasure if you are away, 
There is plenty of room in our carriage for 
you, and both Barbara and I will take every 
care of you/' 

" You are a couple of humbugs/' said the 
General, good-humouredly. " I suppose I 
shall bave to go — but l'm sure I shall only 
be in the way. When a man gets to my time 
of life, he's not much use either to himself or 
anyone else/' 

Now the General was in bis heart immensely 
fond of going to the races, and would bave 
been exceedingly annoyed to bave been left 
behind ; it was true that be no longer felt the 
same zest as a younger man, but he loved 
nothing better than to see otbers enjoy them- 
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selves, and ali the genuine kindness of bis 
nature was called into play on such occasions. 

" Well, old lady/' he cried, sitting down by 
the side of his wife, " arn't you ashamed of 
yourself, going gallivanting about at your 
timo of life, when you ought to be thinking 
of something serious. Here's Barbara wanting 
me to go in ber carriage, but I think I ought 
to go with you, my dear/' 

" Pray don't think anything of the kind, 
George/' said his wife. " I shall take Lady 
Alicia and Francesca with me, and we shall 
be very comfortabje without you, I can assure 
you. I shall be delighted to get rid of you 
for a bit.*' 

" Did you ever bear the like of that,'' he 
cried, " but l'm not going to be far from you, 
my dear, I promise you. I shall teli Barbara's 
man to drive dose up beside you, and then it 
will be as nice as though we were ali togetber." 

" Far nicer," said Lady Digby, laughing ; 
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"for if you don't behave yourself I shall 
move away/' 

" Poor papa/' cried Francesca, commiser-» 
ately. 

" She don't mean it, my dear," cried her 
father. " Your mother's the greatest humbug 
in the British army. She would be perfectly 
wretched if I were not dose beside her/' 

So they decided to go to the races ih the 
order already mentioned, two more carriages 
to be placed at the disposai of the other 
visitors to the Hall, and those -who bight 
possibly run down for the event. 

The ladies, if they chose, or if it were a 
wet day, were to go on the grand stand, but 
they ali unanimously preferred remaining in 
the carriages where their friends had a chance 
of getting at them, to being cooped for hours 
on a platform, simply because they got a 
better view. 

Por as Barbara confided in a whisper to 
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her friend, Lady Alicia, " Bruno and Maurice 
can never find us out amongst those tiers of 
crinolines, and we should not bave half the 
fun in betting, and so forth, that we do down 
below/^ 

Captain Bruno and Mr. Beaupère were 
going on the oflBicers* drag, and Bruno whis- 
pered to Barbara, " Mind you don't go on 
that horrid stand, Bab. Tm going to drive 
our fellows myself, and I shall be sure to 
find a position dose to you, you jolly little 
pet." 

It was a pleasant ride to the race-course, 
through the sweet green lanes and country 
roads of Hampshire, through the old cathedral 
city, where, at the quaint old-fashioned 
Windows, numbers were gathered to see them 
pass, and where, at the corners of the streets, 
numbers of ragged children hurraed them as 
they went. 

It was a glorious day ; the sun carne out 
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iu ali its splendour, shining over the undu- 
lating fields, the hawthorn hedges, the 
bubbling sìlvery river. 

As they neared the race-course, they were 
joined by every description of vehicle, from 
the lordly drag to the costermonger's cart, 
smiling faces beaming out on every side, and 
jokes, not the most polite in the v^orld, pass- 
i?g from one to another. 

Races seem to bave a more exhilarating 
efiFect on people than any other amuse- 
ment. 

From the moment they set off commences 
the merriment that only ends with the day ; 
and no kind of weather, however dismal it 
may be, appears to disturb the equanimity 
and hilarity of those who go with the deter- 
mination to enjoy themselves, whatever comes. 
Too sadly tnie it is that many a family is 
steeped in irretrievable ruin through the folly 
and insatiate madness of a gambling father. 
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Too sadly true that many a downhill course 
can be traced back to the first few shillings 
placed upon the favourite. I am not going to 
preach against the evils of racing ; I simply 
wish to paint the scene and place it before 
my readers, leaving its darker shades to 
those who are more capable than I to pour- 
tray them. 

As the carriages containing our party 
wound up the little bill leading to the 
Downs, the road was crowded on either side 
by the pedestrians — a heterogeneous number 
of ali grades and classes : peasants, trades- 
people, mountebanks, gipsies, sharpers, ser- 
vants in their holiday finery, starving 
wretches scarcely covered with rags ; ali 
turned aside as the carriages passed to 
note the fair faces and lovely dresses of 
the occupants; and sundry little urchins 
ran by the side and risked being trodden 
to death beneath the horses' feet for the 
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sake of the halfpence that were flung out to 
them. 

At last the Downs were gained, and there 
stretching out for miles were the broad 
streams of living beings, hedging m a strip 
of bright green sward, on which the gracefìil 
animals were galloping up and down, the 
colours of their respective jockeys shining 
brightly in the brilliant Ught. 

As they drove up to their appointed posi- 
tion in the front of the grand stand, the 
quick eye of Barbara discovered her cousin 
Bruno, who, perched on the highest seat of 
their drag, with a blue veil flying from his 
hat, was gesticulating in a vehement manner 
for them to draw up dose beside himself. 

A word to the man was sufficient, the 
horses were quickly taken out, and the two 
first carriages found themselves in one of the 
best places on the courso, exactly in front of 
the grand stand, and flanked, to the ladies' 
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great delight, by the officerà' drag, and seve- 
ral carriages of their acquaintances. 

" Well, this is jolly," cried Captain Bruno, 
as, swinging himself down from the top of the 
drag, he ah'ghted, to his mother's terror, mìd- 
way between the two vehicles, threatening 
every moment to pitch headlong into either 
olle or the other. "IVe been in such a 
state of mind lest you should not come 
— my neck aches with stretching it out 
to catch a glimpse of you coming up the 
hill/' 

" Why,'* laughed Barbara, " whatever did 
you think could keep us away when we had 
made up our minds to come/' 

'' Didn't know," cried the young officer ; 
" thought it very likely you might bave come 
to grief, as I upset two light carts and a 
post-chaise myself. and leffc their occupants 
sprawling about on the road." 

" Goodness gracious, Bruno ! " exclaimed 
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liis horrified mother ; " did you not stop to 
help them up ? " 

" Stop, mother ! Do you thiiik I could 
stop our beauties when they had once set 
off ? I might as well bave tried to stop the 
races ; besides, it was the fellows' own fault 
— they should bave kept out of the way/^ 

At tbis juncture several more of the offi- 
cers carne up to claim acquaintance with the 
new arrivals, amongst them Lieutenant Beau- 
père, wbo, after shaking hands with the 
General and Barbara, stole round to Fran- 
cesca's side. 

After the first salutations, — 

" I am wearing your colours, you see," she 
said, smiling. 

A glance from bis eyes was the only reply, 
as he gently pressed the little band held out 
to bim. And very lovely she looked, the 
pale-blue silk, covered with rich white lace, 
setting off ber fair complexion, wbile the 
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Silver bows that adorned her dress and 
bonnet glistened in the sun like diamonds. 

" Which is the favourite for the great 
race 1 '' asked Lady Digby. 

*' Regina P' instantly replied several voices. 
" Beaupère's borse carries the palm as yet." 

"But the favourite scarcely ever wins/' 
cried Barbara, anxious for the success of ber 
colours. 

*'Very frequently it does not," said the 
Colonel of the Royal Scarlets leaning over 
her carriage. " Were I the populace I should 
choose the borse whose colours are black 
and gold." 

" Thanks for the compliraent, Colonel/' re- 
plied she, smiling ; " if good wishes can 
make my brother's borse win, I am sure it 
will." 

At that moment the beli rang for the first 
race, and every one was on the alert to see 
the borses, and to make their bets on the issue. 
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It was amnsing to see the anxiety of the 
ladies as to which horse they should lay their 
bets upon, ali being chosen either for their 
graceful form, or for the pretty colours of 
the riders. Nothing would suit Captain 
Bruno but that Lady Alicia must get up on 
the drag, as he pretended some post or other 
obstructed ber view ; but the sly fellow only 
wanted ber closer to hìmself, and where, 
under pretence of examining ber card, he 
could whisper soft speeches unheard by bis 
mother and sister. 

Barbara pretended to be very wise on the 
subject of horse-flesh, and criticized the 
points of the noble animals to the great 
amusement of the General and the delight of 
Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. KEstrange had ridden over on borse- 
back, and now carne and took Lady Alicia's 
place in the carriage. To the careful student 
of human nature the sight of so many people 
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aJl intent on what to him was but a folly 
and a madness, gave him but subject for a 

deeper thought, and he watched the anxious, 

« 

intense expression on the faces of the by- 
standers with a curious glance of mingled 
interest and wonder, every now and then 
talking in his low sweet tones to his fair 
betrothed, or pointing out to her some object 
for her notice. 
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